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SOME  USEFUL  TREES  OF  THE  TROPICS. 

N  those  parts  of  the  world  where  case  on  every   continent  and  in  all  dis- 

civilized  man  has  found  it  most  tricts,  except  in  those  where  the  extreme 

difii.-ult  to  make  a  home,  in  the  aridity  prevents  the  growth  of  almost  all 

heart  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  to  forms   of  vegetation.       There   are   hard 

be  found  some  of  the  most  valuable  trees  woods  and  soft   woods;  trees  that   yield 

and  plants  that  are  known.      This  is  the  medicines,  and  trees  that  yield  dye-stuffs- 
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and  there  are  some  trees  that  furnish 
food,  drink,  shelter  and  clothing  for  the 
indolent  natives  of  the  hot  climates.  It 
is  Qertainly  a  fact  that,  within  the  tropics, 
nature  has  done  so  much  for  man  that  for 
the  simple  gathering 
he  may  have  all  that 
is  actually  necessary 
to  support  life. 

For  general  utility 
the  various  species 
of  the  palm  family 
take  the  first  rank, 
and  they  are  widely 
scattered  in  every 
land  for  thirty  de- 
grees on  either  side 
of  the  equator.  Bo- 
tanically  the  flower  of 
the  palm  is  very  sim- 
ply constructed,  and 
geologically  the  palms 
are  among  the  most 
ancient  of  trees,  their 
remains  being  found 
in  rock  strata  far  ante- 
dating those  which 
contain  silicified  frag- 
ments of  pine  and  oak. 
They  are  also  more 
universally  distribut- 
ed in  fossil  form  than 
are  the  woods  of  the 
temperate  zone,  there- 
by indicating  in  some 
degree  the  climatic 
changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  past 
ages. 

Between     the    Rio 
Grande     River     and 
Chili     many    species 
of   palms  are    found, 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  nearly  all  useful  for 
some  purpose  or  another.     Biit  by  far  the 
most  useful  and  stately  of  these    is    the 


cocoanut  jDalm,  whose  northern  limit  of 
perfect  development  is  about  the  latitude 
of  the  city  of  Mazatlan.  The  cocoanut 
palm  is  a  water  lover,  and  it  is  found  close 
to  the  sea  coast   or  along  the  lakes   and 


THE    DATE    PALM. 


rivers  of  the  ficrra  coUenfa,  avoiding 
rocky  or  high  ground.  Because  of  its 
general  utility  the  natives  build  their  hxits 
in  its  vicinity,  and  every  cocoanut  grove 
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has  its  adjacent  village  that  could  not  ex- 
ist ■'rithont  it.  We  are  accustomed  to 
consider  tlie  principal  product  of  the  co- 
coanut  palm  to  be  the  hard,  indigestible 
nut  that  is  sold  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
at  fruit  shops — a  nut  that  cannot  compare 
in  nutritious  quality  and  iti  flavor  with 
the  milkj'  pulp  of  the  fruit  when  gathered 
in  its  natural  condition  for  immediate 
consumption  and  not  for  shipment.  From 
this  the  Indian  gets  both  food  and  drink; 
and  from  the  juice  that  is  found  in  the 
flower  spathe  he  makes  sugar,  or  else  he 
ferments  it  and  distils  a  strong  alcoholic 
beverage  called  arrack.  From  the  leaves 
he  makes  fans,  baskets,  and  his  roof 
thatch.  The  shell  furnishes  his  water 
vessels.  The  outer  husk,  surrounding 
the  nut  proper,  yields  the  valuable  coir 
fibre  from  which  he  makes  certain  articles 
of  clothing,  and  from  which  civilized  man 
makes  ropes,  cordage  and  brushes.  The 
trunk  of  the  tree  furnishes  posts  and  lum- 
ber, and  this,  when  shipped  to  the  states 
of  Europe,  is  known  as  porcupine  wood 
and  is  highly  esteemed  for  cabinet  work. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  de- 
mand for  cocoanuts  for  the  manufacture 
of  cocoanut  oil,  a  product  which,  when  ad- 
ulterated with  cottonseed  oil,  is  used  in 
place  of  lard,  by  those  who  abstain  from 
the  use  of  pork  in  any  form.  One  thous- 
and cocoanuts  yield  about  twenty-five  gal- 
lons of  oil. 

But  little  effort  has  been  made  to  culti- 
vate the  cocoanut  scientifically  on  this 
continent;  yet  on  the  island  of  Ceylon 
there  are  large  plantations  and  nurseries. 
In  the  latter  the  nuts  are  laid  side  by  side, 
in  squares  containing  about  four  hitndred 
each.  They  are  then  covered  an  inch 
deep  with  sand  and  seaweed,  and  watered 
daily  until  they  germinate  The  trees  be- 
gin to  bear  when  about  sis  years  of  age, 
and  produce  only  five  nuts  each  at  the 
first  crop,  but  sixty  nuts  per  annum  is  the 
average  yield  for  the  adult  tree. 


Almost  as  useful  as  the  cocoanut  palm 
is  the  date  palm,  found  in  the  eastern 
continent.especially  on  the  oases  of  Arab- 
ia and  Africa. '  The  fruit  is  the  principal 
article  of  diet  for  many  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  the  countries  to  which  it  is  in- 
digenous. The  date  palm  is  not  so  large 
as  the  cocoanut,  but  it  yields  many  pro- 
ducts, and  even  its  pithy  foot  stalks,  that 
are  usually  used  for  fuel,  furnish  a  fibre 
that  is  often  substituted  for  the  true  coir 
of  the  cocoanut.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  the  date  palm  on 
the  European  side  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  but  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  the 
fruit  to  mature,  and  the  principal  use  of 
the  tree  is  to  furnish  leaves  for  the  decor- 
ation of  the  churches  on  Palm  Sunday. 

So  far  as  commercial  value  goes,  at  the 
present  time  the  most  important  tree  of 
the  American  tropics  is  the  India  rubber 
tree  or  caoutchoua.  Trees  whose  sap  yields 
rubber  belong  to  several  different  botan- 
ical families,  and  are  to  be  found  through- 
out the  tropics  in  both  hemispheres  where 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  supply  their 
demands.  The  rubber  trees  of  Central 
and  South  America  will  not  thrive  in 
swamps,  and  yet  they  require  a  deep  and 
constantly  moist  soil  in  order  to  develop 
properly  and  to  produce  the  best  results. 
The  northern  limit  of  the  successful  cult- 
ivation of  rubber  is  about  the  latitude  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

Practically  the  rubber  industry  is  of  re- 
cent origin.  Half  a  century  ago  compar- 
atively little  rubber  was  used  and  the  only 
source  of  supply  was  in  the  jungle  where 
the  natives  gathered  the  crude  sap.  But 
of  late  years  much  attention  has  been 
•given  to  its  cultivation,  and  large  planta- 
tions in  full  yield  are  to  be  found  on  both 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Amer- 


ica. 


In  commerce  the  rubber  of  Brazil,  tech- 
nically known  as  Para  rubber,  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  American  products,  while 
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that  from  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Mex-  both  to  difference  in  quality  of  the  sap, 

ico  is  of  the  least  value.     In  the  open  and  to  the  crude  method  of  preparation 

market  when  "the  Guatemala  product  sells  emxaloyed  by  the  Indians  of  Central  Amer- 

for   forty-five   cents    a   pound,  the    Para  ica.     The  plantations  that  pretend  to  cul- 

rubber  brings  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  tivate  rubber  scientifically  plant  only  the 

a  pound.     The  difference  in  value  is  due  Para  seed,  the  trees  from  which  do  just 
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as  well  in  Mexico  and  Cxuatemala  as  on 
their  native  soil. 

Great  care  has  to  be  taken  of  the  tend- 
er plants  until  they  are  a  year  old,  as  they 
woiild  suffer  almost  as  much  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  as  from  a 
fall  of  the  temperature  to  sixty  degrees, 
Fahrenheit.  So  in  all  of  the  nurseries 
they  are  shaded  by  bananas  or  palms  un- 
til they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  endure 
the  sunlight.  The  nurse  crop  is  oftea  a 
great  source  of  ijrofit  to  the  proprietor,  as 
the  bananas  begin  to  bear  when  only 
yearlings,  and  when  they  are  three  years 
old  produce  a  splendid  crop.  So  there 
would  be  three  or  four  good  crops  of  ba- 
nanas before  the  rubber  tree  is  ready  to 
be  tapped,  and  these  would  more  than 
pay  the  running  expenses,  cost  of  culti- 
vation and  interest  on  the  investment. 
The  rubber  tree  should  not  be  tapped  be- 
fore its  fifth  year,  and  it  will  not  produce 
up  to  its  normal  capacity  before  it  is  eight 
years  old.  The  Indians  often  injure  the 
wild  trees  permanently  by  tapping  them 
when  they  are  too  young.  A  fully  devel- 
oped tree,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  to 
the  first  branches  and  about  four  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  ground,  should  yield 
twenty  gallons  of  sap,  and  from  each  gal- 
lon two  pounds  of  rubber  should  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  rubber  planter  has  one  advantage 
of  which  the  northern  farmer  knows  noth- 
ing. The  timber  that  he  must  remove  in 
order  to  jDrepare  his  orchard  is  usually  of 
such  value  that  it  not  only  pays  for  the 
land  and  for  its  clearing,  but  also  leaves  a 
balance  sufficient  to  keep  up  running  ex- 
penses for  some  time.  Mahogany,  log- 
wood, rosewood,  ebony,  dragon's  blood  are 
all  found,  and  the  great  problem  that 
faces  the  proprietor  is  that  of  transport- 
ing the  timber  to  the  coast.  The  vanilla 
bean  is  also  indigenous  to  these  lands 
and  is  a  valuable  asset;  and  there  are 
other  plants  of  use  in  medicine  and  the 


arts  that  can  all  be  made  available  for 
profit  if  the  owner  has  the  time  and  the 
disposition  to  look  after  little  things. 

On  the  equator  and  south  of  that  line 
the  time  for  gathering  rubber  is  from 
August  to  February;  but  in  Guatemala 
and  Mexico,  March  and  April,  the  period 
immediately  before  the  rainy  season,  is 
the  time  selected  for  the  tapping  of  the 
trees.  As  with  mahogany  so  with  rubber 
in  its  wild  state,  that  nearest  the  settle- 
ments has  al)  been  destroyed.  So  a 
journey,  often  of  many  days,  into  the 
heart  of  the  forest  is  necessary,  for  the 
rubber  crop  is  almost  the  only  thing  that 
gives  the  Indian  actual  cash  for  his  la- 
bor. Several  Indians  band  together  to 
work  a  certain  district.  Their  wants  are 
simple;  their  supplies  few.  They  take 
with  them  little  besides  corn  and  tobacco. 
The  forest  will  furnish  them  with  g^ime, 
and  with  the  most  delicious  of  fruits,  just 
ripe  at  this  season.  Each  man  has  his 
knife,  axe  and  bucket  for  catching  the 
sap,  and  his  palm-plaited  sleeping  mat, 
which  is  of  good  service  to  him  in  collect- 
ing the  rubber. 

A  suitable  location  for  a  camp  having 
been  chosen,  the  men  build  small  huts, 
called  chdmpas,  of  palm  branches — just 
sufficient  to  protect  from  sun  and  rain. 
Then  they  ijroceed  to  bleed  the  trees  by 
making  v-shaped  incisions,  one  above  the 
other,  from  the  base  to  a  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet.  Through  these  the  saps 
trickles  down  the  truuk  to  a  spout  that 
conveys  it  to  the  bucket.  The  sap  when 
first  gathered  has  the  pungent  odor  of 
ammonia,  but  this  is  soon  lost  by  evapor- 
ation. The  sap  gathered  in  Brazil  is  very 
carefully  treated,  but  the  Guatemala  Ind- 
ian, as  soon  as  his  bucket  is  full,  pours 
the  dried,  coagulated,  milky  juice  over  his 
sleeping  mat,  and  allows  it  to  dry  and 
harden.  Then  these  thin  sheets  are  placed 
in  bundles,  weighing  about  forty  pounds 
each,  pressed  solid,  and  then  transported 
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to  river  or  town  on  the  backs  of  Indians. 
The  next  year  another  vertical  line  of  in- 
cisions will  be  made  in  the  tree,  and  in 
five  or  six  years  it  will  be  entirely  girded, 
from  base  to  first  branches,  by  the  arrow- 
shaped  marks  of  the  rubber  hunter. 

With  the  rubber  tree  is  found  a  species 
of  zapote  that  yields  a  luscious  fruit.     It 


also  yields  chicle,  a  sap  product,  which  is 
the  basis  of  chewing  giim.  The  chicle 
gum  is  worth  about  fifteeu  cents  a  pound 
to  the  Indian,  and  if  the  riibber  crop  is  a 
failure  he  tries  to  recoup  his  fortunes  by 
tapping  the  zapote  trees  and  collecting 
chicle  for  the  American  markets. 

W. 


WHALES  IN  JAPAN. 


|p    LDER  ALMA  O.   TAYLOR,   in 

~f^    writing  home  from   Japan,  relates 

^^^  an  interesting  experience  in  ref- 
erence to  whale  capture,  which  we  think 
will  interest  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor.     He  says: 

"On  August  12th,  President  Ensign 
and  wife,  Elder  Caine,  myself  and  Sister 
Haku,  one  of  oiir  converts,  went  to  Hojo 
to  visit  the  Elders  who  were  laboring 
there.  About  10  a.  m.  word  came  to  the 
hotel  that  two  very  large  whales  had 
been  cai^tured  and  brought  into  the  whal- 
ing station  of  the  neighboring  village. 
Three  of  us  were  on  the  way  to  the  scene 
in  two  minutes.  A  fast  walk  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  place  where 
the  great  fish  are  prepared  for  the  market. 

"One  had  already  been  cut  up,  so  we 
missed  an  interesting  sight,  but  later  saw 
a  similar  one.  The  water  along  the  shore 
was  red  with  the  monster's  blood.  Its 
head  only  was  left  on  the  shore,  all  else 
had  been  taken  within  the  company's  en- 
closure. We  went  inside  and  there  saw 
enough  whale  meat — bloodred  and  rag- 
gedly cut — to  feed  the  liuugry  appetites 
of  the  whole  village. 

"Besides  this  there  were  large  rib  bones 
the  size  of  a  man's  leg.     The  other  bones, 


especially  the  backbone,  with  consider- 
able meat  hanging  to  them,  produced  a 
chilly  sensation  even  to  me — an  under- 
taker. Still  worse,  both  in  looks  and 
smell,  were  the  internal  organs  which  had 
laid  in  the  sun  until  qi:iite  ripe  with  cor- 
ruption. The  heart  of  a  whale  would 
crowd  the  entire  tnmk  of  a  large  breasted 
man,  if  indeed  not  more  than  till  it.  The 
lungs  look  large  enough  to  float  a  heavy 
weight.  A  two  or  three  hundred  pound 
man  would  find  them  an  excellent  life 
preserver,  if  he  happened  to  run  on  to  a 
pair  when  wrecked  at  sea. 

"Around  the  outside  of  the  sperm  whale 
is  a  layer  of  fat  averaging  five  and  one 
half  inches  in  thickness.  This  is  rendered 
into  oil,  which  is  used  for  lubricating  and 
medicinal  purposes. 

"We  were  told  that  the  amount  of  oil 
from  one  of  the  big  fellows  would  amount 
to  about  seventeen  hundred  gallons,  which 
together  with  the  meat,  bones,  viscera, 
sinews,  ligaments,  as  well  as  fins,  eyes 
and  teeth,  would  bring  over  three  thou- 
sand yen  ($1500.00)  at  the  very  lowest 
estimate.  Four  of  these  monsters  per 
year  fully  satisfies  the  little  company 
controlling  the  whale  business  in  this 
district. 
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"The  whale,  like  the  pig,  has  little  or 
no  waste  in  it.  Everything,  as  stated  by 
an  ofBcer  in  the  yard,  is  utilized  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  truly  the  observations 
we  made  fully  verify  his  statement.  For 
we  saw  that  the  fat  was  not  only  rendered 
but  the  crispy  remains  were  afterwards 
put  into  large  barrels  to  be  sold  as  food  in 
the  open  market.  Crowds  of  people  from 
the  surrounding  country  were  there,  with 
five  or  ten  sen  pieces  to  get  a  hunk  of 
meat,  and  as  we  walked  along  the  street  we 
met  quite  a  number  of  men,  women  and 


of  workers  gathering  around  each  section. 

'•The  head  is  cut  off  first;  then  layers  of 
fat  are  peeled  off  and  carried  to  the  chop- 
ping table,  inside  the  yards  on  the  shore. 
Large  chunks  of  meat  are  then  dug  out 
and  a  hole  is  opened,  through  which  the 
insides  are  drawn  out,  without  any  care 
being  taken  as  to  how  it  is  done,  The 
meat  is  then  taken  off  by  three  or  four 
workmen,  whose  combined  strength  is  re- 
quired before  the  connection  to  the  back- 
bone is  severed. 

"The  bones   are  not  like   those  of  our 


A    STRANDED    WHALE. 


children  carrying  this  meat  to  their  homes. 
"We  took  a  small  boat  aud  rowed  out  to 
where  the  second  whale  was  lying  dead  in 
the  water.  The  employes,  mostly  women, 
were  taking  a  rest  for  dinner.  We  waited 
a  short  time,  and  then  had  the  pleasxire 
of  seeing  how  the  big  fish  is  dismembered, 
etc.  It  is  done  in  the  water,  because  of 
its  unwieldy  dimensions  and  would  re- 
quire machinery  to  lift  it  in  its  entirety. 
About  twenty  men  with  large  knives 
sharpened  tmtil  they  cut  like  razors,  di- 
vided the  fish  into  three  sections,  a  group 


large  laud  animals,  and,  also  unlike  those 
in  other  fish;  they  are  gristly  and  cannot 
be  cut  with  a  knife. 

"The  blood  made  the  ocean  perfectly 
red;  little  children  and  babies  just  able  to 
walk  wallowed  in  it,  until  I  wondered  if 
what  I  was  gazing  upon  was  a  dream 
only,  and  not  a  reality.  The  youngsters 
were  evidently  in  their  glory.  Occasion- 
ally the  men  would  give  a  rib  or  a  section, 
of  the  backbone  a  shove  towards  shore, 
but  they  would  swarm  around  them  and 
pull  off  the  pieces  of  meat  hanging  to  the 
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bones,  which  reminded  me  of  what  I  had 
read  of  cannibals  tearing  human  flesh  to 
be  afterwards  eaten  by  them.  Let  me 
here  say,  however,  that  the  Japanese  are 
the  very  antipodes  of  the  cannibals. 

■'When  these  children's  baskets  were 
full,  they  would  come  splashing  to  the 
shore  with  the  blood  oozing  out  of  the 
bottoms  of  their  baskets  down  their  sun 
burned  backs,  as  they  carried  off  their 
loads. 

"It  was  marvelous  how  the  men,with  the 
sharp  knives  kept  from  cutting  off  the 
people's  legs  or  arms,for  the  people  in  the 
bloody  water  fairly  swarmed  around  and 
mixed  up  with  the  workers  without  even 


suspecting  any  harm  coming  to  them. 
But  "no  one  was  hurt,  neither  do  I  think 
that  any  one  of  them  will  die  as  a  conse- 
quence of  swimming  around  and  playing 
in  the  sea  of  blood,  which  they  did  for 
many  hours — bacteriologist's  theories  to 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

"The  two  whales  here  mentioned  were  a 
peculiar  species,  having  very  large  mouths, 
extending  out  from  their  heads  like  the 
bill  of  a  bird.  The  length  of  the  fish  last 
named  was  thirty- five  feet,  breadth  four 
and  one-half  feet,  and  depth  seven  and 
one- half  feet.  The  smell,  occasioned  by 
the  burning  sun,  left  behind  after  all  was 
over,  must  be  felt  to  be  fully  realized." 
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N  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  great  English  divine 
Jeremy  Taylor,  pi;t  forth  a 
treatise  entitled  "On  the  Liberty 
of  Prophesying."  To  the  average  student 
of  today,  the  title  is  unintelligible.  Does 
not  projihcsij  mean  to  predict,  to  fore-tell 
future  events?  Are  not  all  men  free  to 
predict  what  they  please?  Then  why  did 
the  great  preacher  put  time  and  energy 
and  good  thoughts  into  a  plea  for  liberty 
to  predict? 

But  Jeremy  Taylor  did  u6t  write  of  pre- 
dictions, and  it  is  only  because  we  have 
become  so  engrossed  with  the  general 
Christian  acceptation  of  the  word  propli- 
esij  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  its  true 
meaning.  In  the  generation  before  that 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
wrote  of  "an  exercise  commonly  called 
projihesyhuj,  which  is  this:  that  the  min- 
isters within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a 


week-day  in  some  principal  town,  where 
there  was  some  ancient  grave  minister 
that  was  xsresident,  and  an  auditory  ad- 
mitted of  gentlemen  or  other  persons  of 
leisure.  Then  every  minister  successively, 
beginning  with  the  youngest,  did  handle 
one  and  the  same  part  of  scripture,  spend- 
ing severally  some  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
better,  and  in  the  whole  some  two  hours. 
And  so  the  exercise  being  begun  and  con- 
cluded with  prayer,  and  the  president 
giving  a  text  for  next  meeting,  the  assem- 
bly was  dissolved."  It  was  so  that  Jer- 
emy Taylor  understood  the  term  iiroiilwsij. 
Prophets  were  in  his  day  public  teach- 
ers, and  his  treatise  was  meant  to  be  a 
plea  for  the  liberty  of  giving  public  relig- 
ious instruction  without  interference.  In- 
deed, his  work  was  the  "first  famous  plea 
for  tolerance  in  religion,  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis,  and  on  deep-seated  foun- 
dations." 
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It  is  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Hebrew 
designation  of  prophet  is  to  be  uader- 
stood.  We  are  told  that  the  Hebrew  word 
for  prophet  means  probably  "to  bubble 
forth;"  and  the  Greek  word,  from  which 
the  English  is  derived,  means  merely  one 
who  speaks  for  another.  Historically 
and  etymologically,  then,  the  sense  of 
prediction  is  by  no  means  exclusive,  but 
rather  merely  incidental,  and  the  prophet 
becomes,  in  the  wider  acceiotation  of  the 
word,  one  who  speaks  for  another  and  in- 
terprets his  will.  In  classical  mythology, 
Apollo  was  the  prophet  (interpreter)  of 
Zeus;  and  in  the  literature  of  all  ages  the 
poets  are  recognized  as  the  prophets  (in- 
terpreters) of  the  Muses.  To  the  same 
effect  we  read  in  Exodus,  "See,  I  have 
made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron, 
thy  brother,  shall  be  thy  prophet;"  and 
again,  "And  he  shall  be  thy  spokesman, 
and  thou,  thou  shalt  be  to  him  for  a  god." 
Thus,  Moses  was  to  be  as  God  to  Aaron, 
and  Aaron  was  to  be  a  prophet,  or  spokes- 
man for  Moses.  Moses  was  to  communi- 
cate the  divine  will  to  Aaron,  and  Aaron 
was  to  declare  it  to  the  people.  Hence 
again,  prophet  must  be  one  who  declares 
or  interprets  the  Divine  will,  and  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  him  who  predicts. 

What,  then,  was  the  function  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet?  He  was  the  moral  stay 
of  the  people  of  God.  It  was  his  privi- 
lege to  receive  the  whole  will  of  Jehovah, 
and  his  duty  to  declare  it  to  the  people. 
By  public  discourse,  by  exhortation,  by 
written  annals  and  histories,  and  by  poet- 
ical compositions,  he  endeavored  to  bring 
the  people  into  a  proper  relation  to  their 
God.  In  short,  it  was  the  prophet's  call- 
ing to  make  rulers  and  people  be,  if  pos- 
sible, what  they  ought  to  be,  politically, 
morally  and  religiously,  and  to  keep  them 
so.  The  great  f)rophets  were,  therefore, 
political  counselors,  popular  orators,  and 
religious  teachers  of  great  influence. 
Incidentally  the  Hebrew  prophet  fore- 


told future  events;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  na- 
ture of  his  predictions  was  peculiar.  They 
were  a  means  of  accomplishing  his  great 
mission  of  persuading  rulers  and  ruled  to 
live  approved  lives.  By  jDredictions  the 
prophet  hoped  to  stir  up  the  nation  to  a 
righteoiis  course,  or  to  turn  it  from  a 
wrong  one;  and  by  predictions  kings  and 
people  were  humbled  when  they  became 
over-proud,  or  comforted  when  they  were 
distressed.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these 
predictions  concerned,  generally,  the  He- 
brews themselves,  and  some  nation  or  na- 
tions with  which  they  had  intercourse. 
The  prophet  never  uttered  predictions 
concerning  China,  or  any  remote  country 
with  which  the  Hebrews  were  unac- 
quainted. Nor  did  the  Hebrew  prophets 
often  rise  in  flights  of  apocalyptic  predic- 
tion concerning  later  ages  or  the  future 
state.  They  were  content  to  foretell  the 
humiliations  and  triumphs  of  Israel,  and 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  all  her  enem- 
ies. And  most  of  them  delighted  to  speak 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  when  many  of 
earthly  woes  should  end. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion, it  was  the  priests  of  the  Aaronic 
order  who  taught  and  governed  in  spirit- 
ual things.  It  was  they  who  were  as- 
signed the  work  of  "teaching  the  children 
of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of 
Moses."  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
the  priests  performed  the  task,  and  did  it 
well.  But  during  the  time  of  the  Judges- 
the  priesthoo(]  became  degenerate.  Some- 
thing more  than  the  symbols  and  cere- 
monies of  the  priestly  service  was  needed. 
The  prophetic  order  was  called  forth. 

The  boy  Samuel,  himself  undoubtedly 
a  priest,  was  called  to  effect  a  reform  in 
the  priestly  order,  and  to  give  to  the 
prophets  an  importance  they  had  never 
enjoyed  before.  So  great  was  this  work 
of  Samuel  as  the  religious  reformer  and 
organizer  of  the  prophetical  order,  that  he 
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is  classed  with  Moses,  the  great  legislator 
and  reputed  founder  of  the  priestly  rule. 
Biit  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there 
were  no  prophets  before  the  day  of  Sam- 
uel. If  one  accepts  the  wider  definition 
of  prophet,  it  is  evident  that  there  were, 
before  the  time  of  Samuel,  many  inter- 
preters of  the  Divine  will.  Indeed,  Abra- 
ham and  Moses  are  both  called  prophets, 
and  Miriam  is  spoken  of  as  a  prophetess, 
Eldad  and  Medad  "prophesied  in  the 
camp;"  and  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
Deborah  was  recognized  as  a  prophetess. 

However,  it  was  Samuel's  ijrivilege  to 
organize  the  prophetical  order.  To  make 
that  order  permanent  and  effective,  he  in- 
stituted the  schools  of  the  prophets.  In 
his  time  there  was  one  school  at  Kamah, 
and  afterwards  others  were  established  at 
Bethel,  Jericho,  Gilgal,  and  elsewhere. 
Promising  young  men  who  seemed  fitted 
for  such  work  were  sent  to  these  colleges 
to  be  trained  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
An  older  prophet,  called  the  father,  or  the 
master,  presided  ever  these  students.  The 
principal  subject  of  study  was  probably 
the  law  and  its  interpretation;  and  second- 
arily the  young  men  were  instructed  in 
music  and  sacred  poetry.  It  is  written 
that  the  prophets  who  met  Saul  "came 
down  from  the  high  place  with  psal- 
tery and  tabret,  and  a  pipe  and  a  harp  be- 
fore them."  David  separated  "to  the 
service  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  andof  Hemau 
and  of  Jeduthun,  who  should  prophesy 
with  harps  and  with  psalteries  and  with 
cymbals."  Hymns  and  sacred  songs  are 
found  in  the  books  of  Jonah,  Isaiah,  and 
Habbakuk.  It  was  no  doubt  by  praising 
the  Lord  in  sacred  song  that  Miriam  and 
Deborah  gained  the  distinction  of  being 
called  prophetesses. 

With  tlie  institution  of  the  school  of 
the  prophets,  the  number  of  trained 
teachers  in  Israel  increased  very  rapidly. 
Those  who  were  first  taught  were  made 
teachers    of    others;   new    schools    were 


established;  and  the  trained  prophets  sup- 
planted entirely  the  priests  as  the  teach- 
ers of  the  people.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  of  the  hundreds  of 
prophets  who  taught  in  Israel,  only  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  are  known  to  us.  Of 
these,  only  sixteen  have  left  records  that 
are  admitted  into  the  canon  of  scriptura 
The  comparative  insignificance  of  the 
rest  is  evidence  that  to  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order  does  not  imply  that  one 
possesses  the  prophetic  gift.  The  un- 
known prophets  were  trained  for  the  min- 
istry, but  training  was  not  sufBcient  to 
make  them  the  living  oracles  for  God. 
After  they  had  received  their  preparation, 
they  must  receive  a  divine  call  to  become 
more  than  mere  instructors.  Samuel  re- 
ceived a  special  call,  as  did  Isaiah,  Ezek- 
el,  Jeremiah,  Amos  and  the  other  great 
men  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
Indeed,  Amos  affords  an  example  of  one 
who  was  not  trained  at  all,  but  was  an 
"herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore 
fruit"  when  the  Lord  called  him  to  con- 
found Amaziah,  the  idolatrous  priest.  It 
was  the  call  without  the  training  that 
made  Amos  the  mouthpiece  of  God;  and 
even  with  the  other  prophets,  who,  as  far 
as  we  know,  were  trained  in  the  prophet- 
ical order,  it  was  divine  communication 
by  "vision,"  or  by  the  "word  of  the  Lord," 
and  not  training,  that  clothed  them  with 
authority  to  say  "Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
The  order  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  is 
extinct;  but  his  exalted  office  and  his 
great  mission  form  still  interesting  study. 
In  the  providence  of  God,  prophets  have 
been  given  in  the  last  dispensation.  Is 
not  the  office  of  the  latter-day  prophet, 
like  that  of  the  ancient  one,  far  more  far- 
reaching  than  merely  to  predict?  Is  he 
not,  like  the  ancient  one,  the  moral  stay, 
the  revelator,  and  the  law-giver  to  the 
people  of  God?  And  the  modern  prophet, 
too,  must  receive  a  special,  divine  com- 
mission before  he  can  act  in  the  name  of 
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God.  In  many  things,  latter-day  proph- 
ets reseaible  the  prophets  of  old;  we  can 
perhaps    best  learn  to  understand   their 


relation  to  God  and  to  us  by  studying  the 
ancient  order. 

Osborne   Widtsoe. 


A  SHORT  STORY  OF  MEXICO. 


V. 

N  the  year   liSoO    the    Mexicans 
elected   their   first   king.       The 
name  of  this  distinguished  per- 
son   was    Acamapichtli.       The 
Mexicans,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  at 
that  time  paying  tribute  to  the  king  of 
the  Tepanecs.     That  "Lord  of  the  Main- 
land" was  very   much  offended  when  he 
heard  that  the  Mexicans  had  elected    a 
king  without  consulting  him,  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  teach  them  to  f)ay 
more  respect  to   his  kingly  authority  in 
the  future.  He  at  once  doubled  their  trib- 
ute, and  the  same  year  "ordered  them  to 
bring  to  his  capital  several  thousand  wil- 
low and  fir  trees,    and  to  plant  them  in 
the  gardens  of  Azcapozalco,  as  well  as  one 
of  their  floating  gardens,  with   all    their 
vegetables  growing  on  it.     The  next  year 
he  commanded  them  to  bring  him  one  of 
these  floating  gardens,  with  a  duck  and  a 
swan  sitting  on  their  eggs,  and  at  such  a 
time  that  they  would  hatch  upon  arrival 
at  his  court.     Next   year's  command  was 
that  they  should  bring  him  a  floating  gar- 
den, with  a  live  deer  on  it,  knowing  that 
they  would  have  to  go  to  the  mountains, 
amongst  tribes  at  war  with  them,  to  pro- 
cure it." 

But  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Tepanec 
king,  the  Mexicans  fulfilled  all  his  re- 
quirements, when  many  additional  ex- 
actions were  made  of  them.  For  fifty  long 
years   they   bore   their   oppressive   yoke. 


hoping  and  praying  all  that  time  for  the 
day  of  their  deliverance  to  come. 

Acamapichtli  reigned  as  king  over  the 
Mexicans  for  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years, 
when  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
strong  and  courageous  son  Huitzilihuitl. 
This  yoiing  king  had  not  as  yet  entered 
the  matrimonial  state,  and  on  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  some  of  his  nobles  under- 
took to  act  as  matrimonial  agents  and  to 
seek  a  companion  for  their  lord  and  mas- 
ter. The  king  of  the  Tepanecs  had  a  very 
handsome  daughter,  who  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nobles,  seemed  to  be  a  most  desirable 
helpmeet  for  their  king,  so  they  at  once 
sought  her  father,  and  by  a  flattering 
speech  obtained  his  consent  for  his 
daughter  to  marry  Huitzilihuitl,  and  be- 
come qiieen  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  following  is  the  speech  of  proposal: 
"Behold,  great  lord,  the  poor  Mexicans  at 
your  feet,  humbly  expecting  from  your 
goodness  a  favor  which  is  greatly  beyond 
their  merit.  Behold  us  hanging  upon 
your  lips,  and  waiting  only  your  signals 
to  obey.  We  beseech  you,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  to  take  compassion  up- 
on our  master  and  your  servant,  Huitzili- 
huitl, confined  among  the  thick  rushes  of 
the  lake.  He  is  without  a  wife,  and  we 
without  a  queen.  Vouchsafe,  sir,  to  part 
with  one  of  your  jewels,  or  most  precious 
feathers.  Give  us  one  of  your  daughters, 
who  may  come  to  reign  over  us  in  the 
country  which  belongs  to  you." 
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The  king  gave  his  consent,  the  young 
woman  was  willing:  so  she  was  escorted 
to  the  palace  of  the  bridegroom,  where 
the  wedding  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  usual  way — by  tying  the  skirts  of 
their  robes  together. 

Huitzilihuitl  was  a  firm  believer  in  a 
person  making  himself  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness.  He  had 
already  done  this  with  the  king  of  the 
Tepanees,  and  he  worked  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  a  number  of  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes  by  taking  to  himself  a  wife 
from  each  of  them,  there  being  no  law 
against  the  practice  of  polygamy  among 
the  Mexicans. 

He  was  also  a  hustler  and  he  made  his 
subjects  hustle  as  well.  He  believed  that 
things  turn  up  in  this  world  to  those  who 
turn  them  up,  and  that  prosperity  comes 
to  those  who  "hustle  while  they  wait." 
He  had  an  army  organized  and  thorough- 
ly trained,  built  canals  and  erected  fine 
buildings.  He  also  got  his  people  to  lay 
aside  their  coarse  garments,  made  of  the 
threads  of  the  wild  palm,  and  to  dress  in 
clothes  of  cotton.  After  a  time  the  ex- 
ample of  this  industrious  people  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Tlaltelolcos,  the  people 
forming  the  other  division  of  Mexico  and 
finally  a  partnership  was  formed  between 
them. 

About  that  time  Ixtlilxochitl  succeeded 
his  father,  Techotl,  as  lord  over  all  the 
valley.  He  was  as  vain  as  the  majority 
of  young  lords,  and  spared  no  means  in 
gratifying  his  vanity.  He  made  a  swell 
affair  of  his  inauguration,  to  which  he  in- 
vited, no,  summoned,  rather,  all  the  petty 
kings  of  his  dominion.  Tliey  promptly 
responded,  with  one  exception.  The  mis- 
sing one  was  Tezozomoc,  king  of  Azcapo- 
calco,  who  was  himself  ambitious  of  don- 
ning the  royal  moccasins,  worn  by  Ixtlil- 
xochitl, and  to  stand  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  Anahuac.  He  sent  a  note  to  his  su- 
perior, reqiiesting  him  to  count  him  out. 


Then  he  went  to  work  and  started  a  re- 
bellion in  which  he  involved  a  number  of 
the  lords  of  the  valley.  The  war  lasted 
for  three  years  and  at  the  end  .of  that 
time  Tezozomoc  was  defeated  and  sued 
for  peace.  This,  however,  was  but  a 
scheme  of  the  sly  fox,  for  as  soon  as  Ixtli- 
lxochitl had  withdrawn  his  armies,  the 
traitor  rallied  his  forces  and  renewed  the 
attack.  Ixtlilxochitl  was  taken  complete- 
ly off  his  guard,  and  was  compelled  to 
flee  to  the  mountains.  He  was  pursued, 
and  was  finally  overtaken  and  slain. 

Tezozomoc  was  now  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed.  For  nine  years  he  held  the 
throne;  then  age  began  to  tell  on  him  and 
he  commenced  to  reap  what  he  had  sown. 
Hideous  dreams  haunted  him  at  night, 
and  his  life  became  a  burden  to  him.  He 
had  not  sufiicient  vitality  to  keep  him 
warm,  so  he  was  wrapped  in  cotton  and 
kept  in  a  willow  basket  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1422. 
Previous  to  his  demise  he  conferred  the 
kingdom  on  his  son  Tajatzil;  but  another 
son,  Maxtla,  stepped  in  and  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  Tajatzil  soiight  the  advice  of 
the  Mexican  king,  Chimalpopoca,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Huitzilihuitl,  in  1410,  and 
he  recommended  that  Tajatzil  slay  the 
usurper.  This  was  a  very  unwise  sug- 
gestion for  Chimalpopoca  to  make,  for  in 
some  mysterious  way  it  reached  the  ears 
of  Maxtla  and  that  day  the  latter  added 
Chimalpopoca's  name  to  his  list  of  enem- 
ies. 

"A  man  that  is  warned  is  half  armed." 
Maxtla  had  received  warning,  and  instead 
of  getting  killed  himself,  he  slew  his 
brother,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making 
a  prisoner  of  Chimalpopoca.  This  was 
accompUslied  in  the  following  manner: 
Chimalpopoca  sent  his  annual  tribute  of 
fish,  cray-fish,  and  frogs,  accompanied  by 
a  polite  message,  to  Maxtla,  as  lord  of  the 
valley.     The  latter,  to  show  his  contempt 
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for  Cliimalpopoca,  sent  back  a  woman's 
gown,  thereby  implying  that  the  Mexican 
king  was  a  coward.  He  afterwards  snc- 
ceeded  in  getting  a  favorite  wife  of  Chim- 
alpopoca  to  his  palace,  where  he  grossly 
assaulted  her,  and  then  sent  her  back  to 
her  husband  in  tears. 

Chimalpopoca  felt  exceedingly  humili- 
ated, but  he  knew  that  it  would  be  mad- 
ness for  him  to  attempt  to  take  revenge 
on  the  tyrant.  He  therefore  decided,  in 
order  to  wiiae  out  the  insult  offered  to 
himself  and  his  people,  to  sacrifice  him- 
self as  an  offering  to  the  god,  Huitzilop- 
ochtli.  Preparations  for  the  sacrifice 
were  made,  and  the  unfortunate  king  was 


led  to  the  temple,  where  the  priests  were 
awaiting  to  plunge  the  knife  into  his 
breast,  tear  out  his  heart  and  offer  it  to 
the  god.  But  ere  this  was  accomplished, 
troops  of  Maxtla  arrived  on  the  scene,  ar- 
rested Chimalpopoca,  and  hurried  him  off 
to  the  capital.  He  was  'sentenced  to  be 
confined  in  a  strong  wooden  cage.  Friends 
visited  him  and  endeavored  to  comfort 
him ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted,  and 
one  night  he  committed  suicide  by  hang- 
ing himself  in  his  cage  by  his  girdle.  And 
thus  perished  Chimalpopoca,  the  third 
king  of  Mexico,  in  or  about  the  year 
li23. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


AFTER  WHOM  ARE  WE  PATTERNING? 


^  UMBEKS  of  the  Saints  seem  to 
~Jl^  forget  that  the  Lord,  after  so 
t^^l  long  a  silence,  has  again  com- 
municated with  His  children  on  the  earth, 
as  He  did  in  ancient  times;  that  He  has 
a  Prophet  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the 
Gospel  in  its  fullness  has  been  restored, 
as  it  existed  in  former  dispensations  of 
His  mercy.  The  Church  of  Christ  has 
again  been  organized,  with  all  its  officers, 
its  Apostles,  Prophets,  Evangelists, 
Teachers,  etc.,  and  this  day  every  man 
is  expected  to  do  his  duty.  All  the  gifts 
and  powers  of  salvation  have  been  re- 
stored as  in  days  of  old;  yes,  although 
these  things  were  declared  by  the  an- 
cients, and  men  can  read  them  for  them- 
selves in  Holy  Writ,  it  is  nevertheless 
unfashionable  for  the  world  to  believe 
such  woiild  be  the  case  in  these  our  days. 
It  is  not  fashionable  today  to  believe  that 
men  by  the  thousands  are  traveling  to 
and  fro  in   the  earth  as  did  the  ancient 


Apostles,  clothed  with  power  and  authori- 
ty, declaring  that  those  who  receive  the 
Gospel  as  they  teach  it  shall  become  the 
children  of  God;  and  having  faith  in 
Him,  and  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  re- 
penting of  their  sins,  and  being  baptized 
by  immersion  for  remission  of  sins,  they 
shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is 
through  the  power  of  this  Spirit,  "the 
Holy  Ghost,"  that  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
through  all  their  persecutions  and  mob- 
bings  have  been  enabled  to  stand,  and 
that  the  triiths  they  have  been  and  are 
now  preaching  to  the  world,  have  con- 
tinued to  spread,  and  will  continue  to  roll 
forth  until  they  fill  the  whole  earth.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
have  an  abiding  testimony  that  these 
things  are  true.  Yet  the  tendency  of  the 
laresent  age  is  to  break  loose  from  those 
restraints  which  our  holy  religion  im- 
poses, and  as  a  result  all  kinds  of  excesses 
are  indulged  in,   in  the  eager  pursuit  of 
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pleasure  and  enjoyment,  which  always 
did  and  always  will  follow  when  a  restrain- 
ing religious  influence  no  longer  exists. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  good, 
healthy,  moral  equilibrum  can  only  be 
preserved  when  the  influences  of  a  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  are  paramount. 
They  keep  in  check  every  unnatural  de- 
sire and  supply  the  want  which  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  pleasure  alone  are 
entirely  ignorant  of. 

In  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
also  in  some  of  the  republics  of  South 
America,  and  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  a  re- 
gretable  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  also,  the  Sabbath  is  the 
day  of  days  for  indulging  in  all  kinds  of 
games  and  out-door  sports,  the  masses 
■devoting  this  holy  day  to  pleasure  and 
enjoyment.  In  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  States  that  compose  the 
great  West  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
in  this  direction;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  I  am  sorry  to  know  that  Utah  is 
growing  into  the  same  fashion  as  her 
neighbors  in  pleasure  seeking  on  the  Sab- 
bath day. 

The  Saints  should  remember  that  the 
Lord  calls  the  Sabbath  "My  holy  day." 
(See  Doc.  and  'Cov.,  Sec.  59).  Then  why 
do  we,  inasmuch  as  we  understand  it  is 
His  positive  command,  desecrate  the  day 
that  is  made  holy  by  our  Heavenly  Father's 
appointment  ? 


The  example  for  us  is  set  by  God  and 
His  associates  after  their  six  days'  labor 
in  creating  this  earth;  and  the  seventh 
day  of  the  earth's  existence  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  oiir  Heavenly 
Father.  It  is  called  in  sacred  writ  the 
Millennium;  a  day  when  the  glorified 
ones  of  the  past,  including  the  Savior 
Himself,  will  mingle  with  and  minister 
to  those  who  have  kept  God's  holy  law; 
and  our  Lord  will  partake  with  them  at 
that  time  of  bread  and  wine,  as  He  did 
with  His  Apostles  and  disciples,  both  be- 
fore and  after  His  resurrection,  which 
day  will  be  the  length  of  one  thousand  of 
our  years.   ■ 

Then  the  faithful  will  have  revealed  to 
them  the  purposes  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  the  great  plan  of  redemption, 
reaching  back  into  the  past,  comprehend- 
ing the  present  and  making  plain  the 
future;  thus  uniting  all  in  one  complete 
redemption,  restoration,  glory  and  exalta- 
tion. This  will  most  certainly  be  the 
Millennium  or  Sabbath  upon  which  we 
are  about  to  enter. 

Then  let  us  be  very  careful  to  pattern 
after  good  men  in  all  our  walks  of  life, 
and  I  ask,  What  better  preparation  can 
we  make  for  that  great  and  glorious  time, 
than  by  walking  circumspectly  before  the 
Lord  and  by  meeting  together  on  the 
Sabbath  day  and  partaking  of  the  holy 
Sacrament  as  God  has  appointed? 

Oeo.  L.  Fdvrdl. 


MY  COMPANY. 


I  think  while  I'm  little  I'll   make  up   my  mind 
To  be  ju.st  the  kind  of  a  boy  that  I  like. 
For  if  I  am  playing  with  Tom  and  with  Dick, 
And  don't  like  what  they  do  I  can  leave  pretty 

quick. 
But  when  I  am  cros.s  and  ujtly  ^nd  mad, 
I  must  stay  with  myself  all  the  time,  and  that's 

bad. 


I'm  a  pretty  good  judge  of  the    fellows  I  know, 
I  can  see   when  they    play    fair   and   never   tell 

lies; 
Sometimes  when  I  shirk  or  sneak   off  ami  hide, 
I'm  ju^t  such  a  boy  as  I  can  not  abide. 
So  the  kind  of  a  boy  that  I  like  I  will  be. 
For  I  always  mu-it  live  with  myself,  don't  you 

see! 

iSclcctcil. 
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SEEKERS  OF   PLEASURE. 

He    that    loveth    pleasure  shall    be    a    poor 
man. — Proverbs  21:  17. 

I  >»-^  iNE  can  scarcely  witness  the  nuil- 
Y  \^  J  tiplication  of  our  holidays  and 
l^^raSl  the.  running  to  and  fro  of 
^ffiTnl"  pleasure  seekers,  withont  the 
most  serious  reflections  respect- 
.  ^  ing   the  consequences    to  those 

Wt  who  are  today  giving  themselves 
^^  up  qiltogether  too  much  to  the 
unprofitable  pleasures  of  life.  That  too 
many  of  the  Saints  are  surrendering 
themselves  to  the  modern  sjDirit  of  pleas- 
ure and  worldly  pastimes  is  evident  from 
the    restlessness  and  ever-increasing  dis- 


satisfaction with  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  life.  This  continuous  pro- 
cession of  pleasure  parades  must  be  a 
source  of  great  anxiety  to  every  thought- 
ful Latter-day  Saint  who  understands 
how  divergent  a  pleasure-loving  life  is 
from  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

The  wise  man  has  truthfully  foretold 
the  fortunes  of  him  that  loveth  pleasure. 
He  shall  not  be  alone  poor  in  the  mate- 
rial things  of  the  world,  but  he  shall  be 
poor  in  spirit.  A.  pleasure-loving  spirit 
is  not  compatible  with  a  divine  spirit. 
The  spirit  that  loves  pleasiire  is  given  up 
to  worldliness,  to  a  selfish  and  indulgent 
life. 

While  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that 
the  pleasure-loving  spirit  will  be  a  con- 
dition of  the  last  days,  in  which  Paul 
said  'perilous  times  shall  come,"  the 
Latter-day  Saints  should  eschew  that 
sjiirit,  as  it  contains  a  warning  against  a 
worldly  life,  and  is  one  of  the  striking 
signs  of  the  times. 

And  who  are  "lovers  of  pleasure  more 
than  lovers  of  God?"  Paul  says  they  are 
"lovers  of  their  own  selves,  covetous, 
boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient 
to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  without 
natural  affection,  triice  breakers,  false 
accusers,  incontinent,  fierce,  despisers  of 
those  that  are  good,  traitors,  heady,  high- 
minded."  "From  such  turn  away,"  he 
admonishes  us. 

These  "lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
lovers  of  God,"  it  will  be  noted,  are  dis- 
obedient to  parents;  and  this  disregard 
of  the  most  sacred  obligation  that  chil- 
dren  owe  to  the  parents  is  one  of  the 
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noticeable  evils  of  our  day.  Children 
are  quick  to  perceive  that  a  pleasure- 
loving  parent  is  selfish,  irreverent,  and 
without  a  very  high  sense  of  duty.  Where 
diity  then  plays  so  small  a  part  in  the 
discipline  and  habits  of  the  home,  how 
can  children  appreciate  the  duty  of  that 
obedience  which  they  owe  to  their  par- 
ents? The  pleasure-loving  spirit  is  in- 
sidious; it  often  creeps  imperceptibly 
into  the  home  of  the  Saints,  who  are 
deceived  by  it.  When  men  and  women 
by  seeking  pleasure  thus  deceive  them- 
selves, it  is  both  natural  and  easy  for 
them  to  deceive  others. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  too  much 
influenced  by  the  pleasure-loving  world 
around  us.  Let  the  Saints,  therefore, 
stop  and  consider;  ask  themselves  wheth- 
er they  themselves,  their  wives  and  their 
children,  are  not,  after  all,  in  quest  of 
pleasure.  They  may  well  take  an  inven- 
tory of  their  home  and  social  life  to  see 
whether  they  have  surrendered  something 
of  what  tliey  owe  to  themselves,  their 
family,  and  their  (lod  to  the  pleasure- 
loving  spirit  of  a  fallen  world. 


WHAT  IS   AN    ANSWER  TO  PRAYER? 

An  unbeliever,  in  an  eastern  periodi- 
cal, sets  forth  his  objections  to  religion 
and  his  bewilderment  respecting  the 
Bible  in  the  following  objections  to  pray- 
er: "The  first  thing  that  shook  my  faith 
was  that  my  prayers  were  not  answered. 
I  had  always  been  taught  at  home  and  at 
church  to  believe  in  answer  to  prayer, 
and  now,  when  I  prayed  for  that  which 
/  knc'ic  then  and  know  noir  to  be  good  for 
me  and  got  it  not,  no  amount  of  Christian 
sophistry  could  convince  me  that  I  had 
not  been  cruelly  deceived." 

Here  is  a  man  who  professes  the  most 
extraordinary  wisdom  in  the  assertion 
that  he  knew  then  and  kiiiiirf<  noir  what 
is  good  for   him.     If  men  and  women  in 


this  world  followed  their  own  limited 
judgment  in  determining  what  is  good  for 
them,  we  should  certainly  have  a  world 
wholly  unlike  anything  in  human  history. 
What  is  good  for  us  in  a  general  way  we 
may  be  reasonably  satisfied  about;  but  if 
our  own  personal  desires  moulded  into 
prayerful  supplication  became  the  highest 
objects  of  pursuit  in  life,  this  world 
would  be  given  up  to  a  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness that  would  be  both  cruel  and  de- 
structive. 

Such  statements  as  those  quoted  above 
remind  one  very  much  of  a  story  that  is 
told  of  a  faithful  negro  who  had  served 
his  master  well  and  devotedly  for  more 
than  three  score  of  years.  When  the 
negro  was  old  and  the  shadows  of  life  had 
fallen  upon  him  and  the  days  of  toil  had 
gone  out  of  his  life,  the  master  called  his 
negro  Sam  to  hiui  one  day  and  said: 
"Sam,  you  have  been  faithfiil  to  me  all 
your  life  and  now  I  propose  to  give  you 
any  three  wishes  that  you  may  have  to 
make."  The  master  knew  Sam's  wants 
better  than  Sam  knew  himself,  and  the 
master  naturally  thought  in  those  three 
wishes  of  a  home,  food  and  raiment;  but 
these  necessities  of  life  were  not  in  Sam's 
mind  when  he  began  to  wish. 

"Well,  massah,  gimme  all  the  bacca  I 
can  use  while  I  live  in  dis  ole  wold." 

"All  right,"  the  master  replies,  "you 
shall  have  it,  Sam,  and  now  what  is  your 
second  wish?" 

"Well,  massah,  I  don't  zactly  know,  but 
I  think  I'll  take  a  little  more  bacca." 

"And  now  for  your  third  wish,"  con- 
tinued the  master. 

"■lust  as  well  make  it  up  in  bacca,  mas- 
sah." 

Now  Sam  knew  what  he  thought  was 
good  for  him.  The  vice  of  a  lifetime  and 
of  ancestors  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
being,  bacca — bacca — bacca. 

No  man  in  the  world  would,  perhaps, 
ever   think   of   praying  for   piin,  for  sor- 
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row,  for  disaiDpointment,  for  reverses  in 
life  and  yet  these  all  enter  more  or  less  in 
the  wisdom  of  God  into  the  life  of  every 
mature  human  being.  If  we  stand  aloof 
to  consider  man  in  all  his  surroundings, 
we  recognize  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
troubles  and  reverses  of  life  which  we 
suffer;  and  yet  they  are  eliminated  from 
every  prayer.  Christ  Himself  was  troub- 
led by  the  thought  of  the  suffering  that 
awaited  him,  and  exclaimed,  "If  it  be  pos- 
sible, let  this  cup  pass."  He  drank  the 
cup,  however,  not  as  the  result  of  His  own 
will,  but  of  the  will  of  Him  who  sent 
Him. 

"No,"  may  be  a  more  effectual  answer 
to  our  prayers  than  "yes."  It  may  be 
asked  then.  What  is  the  object  of  prayer 
if  it  is  not  to  bestow  upon  us  the  things 
we  most  desire?  And  again,  Why  should 
we  pray  if  a  judgment  higher  than  our 
own  is  to  say  to  us  that  what  we  ask  for 
is  all  wrong  and  we  should  be  given  some- 
thing entirely  different  ? 

The  real  truth  is  that  the  greatest  effi- 
cacy in  prayer  is  to  be  sought  rather  in 
the  spirit  of  prayer  and  the  relationship 
it  maintains  between  iis  and  our  God 
than  in  any  temporal  advantages  that  it 
may  bring  to  us.  There  is  in  prayer  a 
sweet  communion,  there  is  a  holiness  that 
is  uiDlifting  and  a  spiritual  satisfaction 
that  goes  home  to  the  heartfelt  needs  of 
every  religious  life.  To  search  God,  to 
long  for  His  help,  to  enjoy  a  sense  of  de- 
pendency upon  His  omnipotence  are  after 
all  the  highest  assurances  that  can  be 
given  to  an  honest  God-fearing  soul.  We 
do  not  know,  and  we  cannot  know  what  is 
good  for  us  except  through  the  testimony 
of  the  spirit  which  we  get  in  recognizing 
a  power  higher  than  ours,  in  a  resigna- 
tion that  exclaimed:  "Not  my  will  but 
thine  be  done."  Human  reason  would  be 
a  most  fallible  guide  if  we  undertook  to 
make  it  determine  what  is  and  what  is 
not  good  for  human  life, 


OUR  MEMORIES 

By  which  also  ye  are  saved.if  ye  keep  in  mem- 
ory what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have 
believed  in  vain. 

The  cultivation  of  our  memories  in 
youth  is  a  duty  that  rests  upon  both 
Ijarents  and  children.  The  Scriptures 
afford  us  ample  evidence  of  the  value 
and  blessings  of  a  good  memory.  In 
Proverbs  we  are  told,  "The  memory  of 
the  jiist  is  blessed;"'  and  in  Psalms  it  is 
said,  "They  shall  abundantly  utter  the 
memory  of  thy  great  goodness,  and  shall 
sing  of  thy  righteousness." 

In  the  days  of  our  Savior,  books  were 
not  so  common  as  tliey  are  now.  Indeed, 
aboi;t  the  only  books  that  were  had  then 
were  those  known  as  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  These  books  were  written  on 
parchment,  and,  therefore,  of  great  value. 
In  the  schools  of  the  children  great  pains 
were  taken  to  cultivate  the  memories, 
and  children,  therefore,  became  acqiiaint- 
ed  with  the  most  precious  passages  of 
lioly  writ.  Jesus,  when  only  a  boy  of 
twelve  years,  was  foiind  by  his  parents 
in  the  temple,  where  He  was  discussing 
the  Scriptures  with  the  learned  men. 
He  had  <  [uestions  to  ask  them ;  and  all 
tliis  sliows  that,  like  other  Jewish  boys 
of  His  time,  He  was  trained  in  memor- 
izing the  Scriptures.  It  is  said  of  people 
in  those  early  days,  that  men  were  re- 
peatedly found  who  could  quote  vol- 
umes from  memory.  Certainly  the  mem- 
orizing power  of  the  people  was  very 
great. 

The  practice  in  youtli  of  memorizing 
certain  passages  of  Scripture  is  so  help- 
ful in  after  life  that  parents  and  children 
cannot  be  too  diligent  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  memory.  The  memory  of  sacred 
things  makes  lasting  impressions  from 
whose  influences  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate ourselves  in  after  life.     Shakespeare 
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gives  us  in  one  of  his  sublime  passages 
an   illustration  of  this  tiuth: 

Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowd  pas;s. 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

Few  people,  perhaps,  properly  realize 
how  much  the  memory  has  to  do  with 
their  happiuess.  To  memorize  things 
that  are  beautiful  and  true  is  to  exalt  the 
feelings,  for  we  are  constantly  and  uncon- 
sciously recalling  the  things  that  the 
memory    has  stored  away   in    the    mind. 


What  we  therefore  distinctly  remember 
influences  and  actuates  us  through  after 
life.  A  good  memory  filled  with  the 
treasures  of  holy  writ  is  a  source  all 
through  life  of  inspiring  thoughts.  Of 
course,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  "We  shoifld 
not  believe  in  vain.""  And  we  must  live 
day  by  day  so  that  memory  gems  will  be 
inspiring  and  helpful  as  our  faith  and 
good  deeds  can  possibly  make  them. 
"Memory  is  the  only  paradise  out  of 
which  we  cannot  be  driven  away."' 


ASKING    A 


II. 


UNCLE  GEORGE  is  a  traveler, 
and  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 

^!^  life  away  from  home,  at  other 
people's  homes.  He  has  noticed  that 
some  of  the  children,  when  requested  to 
^'ask  a  blessing,"  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand why.  So  he  wrote  "Asking  a 
Blessing  on  the  Food"  for  the  sake  of 
those  bright  boys  and  girls  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  they 
may  know  why  we  ask  a  blessing,  and 
how,  when  we  have  that  opportunity,  we 
can  make  three  points  in  asking:  First, 
thankfulness;  second,  "blessed  and  sanc- 
tified to  our  use";  third,  to  ask  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  our  constant  companion 
to  guide  and  direct  us  as  the  children  of 
God. 

Then,  again,  it  hel^DS  us  to  obey  the 
Savior's  admonition  "to  pray  without 
ceasing."  At  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sup- 
per we  have  three  opportunities  of  com- 
munion with  our  Father  in  heaven,  and 
the  believers  always  take  advantage  of 
this  privilege.  They  have  faith  and  re- 
ceive the  reward.  They  ask  and  they  re- 
ceive, as  the  Savior  has  promised.  Th(»y 
are  grateful  to  our  Father  in  heaven  for 
His  kind  provision.     Acknowledging  His 


BLESSING    ON   THE  FOOD. 

hand  in  all  things,  they  return  thanks; 
and  having  faith  that  He  can  bless  and 
sanctify  the  food  to  the  "healing  and 
nourishing  of  their  bodies,"  they  ask  Him 
and  they  receive  the  benefit.  He  has 
jaromised  His  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  for 
it  and  who  desire  it,  hence  the  wisdom 
in  taking  this  opportunity  of  asking. 
Asking  a  blessing  with  this  understand- 
ing manifests  that  we  believe  God,  that 
we  trust  in  the  Lord,  or  we  certainly 
would  not  do  it. 

"The  fool  has  said  in  his  heart,  there 
is  no  God."  We  would  not  expect  this 
class  to  have  any  faith  in  asking  a  bless- 
ing on  the  food,  or  doing  anything  else 
where  faith  is  required.  We  must  believe 
in  God  and  in  His  promises  if  we  expect 
to  be  benefited  by  them.  The  highest 
iatelligences  have  faith  in  God.  Abra- 
ham believed  in  God,  and  it  was  account- 
ed unto  him  for  righteousness.  So  it 
will  be  unto  us,  or  to  any  one  who  be- 
lieves God.  The  blessings  of  a  glorious 
resurrection  and  eternal  life  are  not  prom- 
ised to  the  unbelieving,  but  to  the  believ- 
ers, a.nd  their  faith  is  manifest  by  their 
works,  like  Abraham  of  old,  who  mani- 
fested his  faith  by  his  works. 

/  ' iiclc  (!c(ir(ic. 
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DOLATRY  may  be  defined  as  the 
si^perstitious  worship  of  false 
gods.  We  incline  to  believe  from 
reading  Gen.  ('>:  5,  Rom.  1:  23,  that  tlie 
worship  of  idols  was  practiced  before  the 
flood. 

Tlie  Apostle  Jiide  (verse  4)  speaks  of 
certain   men  that  denied  the  only  Lord 


the  fatlier  of  Abraham,  was  an  idolater; 
also  Laban,  the  father-in-law  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  31:  19,  30);  though  he  had  some 
sliglit  knowledge  of  tlie  true  God  as  we 
gather  from  reading  Gen.  24:  31,  50,  51. 
We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  early 'de- 
scendants of  Jacob  were  idolaters, for  most 
certainly   idolatry    prevailed    in    Canaan, 


SACRIFICING  10  IDOL  GODS, 


God,  and  adds  in  the  eleventh  verse,  ''Wo 
unto  them,  for  they  have  gone  in  the  way 
of  Cain.".  From  this  and  other  scriptures 
we  are  led  to  tliink  that  Cain  and  his  de- 
scendants were  the  first  to  reject  the  coun- 
sel of  God. 

We  learn  from  Josliua  24:  il  tliat  Terah, 


and  that  they  did  worship  the  deities  of 
Egypt  appears  from  reading  Josh.  24:  14, 
and  Ezek.  20:  7,  8. 

Moses,  by  command  of  the  Lord,  gave 
to  the  Israelites  a  code  of  laws  that  would 
preserve  them  from  idolatry;  yet,  so  way- 
ward were  the  people  that  so  soon  as  they 
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were  delivered  from  bondage  they  turned 
to  their  idol  worsliip  (Exod.  :52:  1,  Acts 
7:40-43). 

After  settling  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
the  Israelites  adopted  many  deities  wliicli 
the  Canaanites  and  other  neigliboring  na- 
tions worshiped  (Judg.  2:  11-13;  8:  33), 
and  for  thiis  provoking  the  Lord  tliey 
sntfered. 

After  the  death  of  Joshua  every  man 
did  that  that  seemed  riglit  in  liis  own 
eyes. 

Azariah  tells  ns  that  for  a  long  season 
they  were  without  the  true  Clod,  witliout 
a  teaching  priest,  and  without  tlie  law 
(IlChron.  15:3). 

In  tlie  tribe  of  Ephraim  idolatry  com- 
menced in  the  house  of  Micah,  and  then 
spreadamongst  the  Danites  (Judg.  17: 18). 
It  was  also  during  this  time  tliat  the 
other  tribes  forsook  the  Lord  and  served 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth  and  followed  the 
other  gods  of  the  people  round  about 
them  (Judg.  2:  12,  13). 

We  read  that  the  Lord  was  angry  witli 
Solomon  because  his  heart  was  turned 
from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  wlio  had  ap- 
peared iinto  him,  and  had  commanded 
him  concerning  this  thing,  that  he  sliould 
not  go  after  other  gods;  but  lie  kept  not 
that  whicli  the  Lord  commanded  (I  Kings 
11:5-10). 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  had  the  people  worship 
two  golden  calves  which  were  set  up,  the 
one  at  Dan  and  the  other  at  Betliel.  Very 
likely  Bethel  was  chosen,  because  tlie 
Lord  in  ancient  times  appeared  liere  to 
Jacob,  and  tlie  people,  because  of  th>-! 
sacredness  of  the  place,  would  readily  be 
induced  to  believe  in  any  kind  of  a  god 
whose  altar  was  set  up  there. 

Idolatry  was  now  fully  established  in 
Israel,  the  princes  countenancing  and 
the  people  adopting  it,  and  this  notwith- 
standing that  prophets  of  (Jod  appeared 
from  time  to  time  among  the  people  and 


warned  thein  of  the  calamities  and  evils 
that  would  be  brought  upon  the  kingdom 
if  they  did  not  return  to  the  worship  of 
the  true  God.  But  the  people,  regardless 
of  all  these  warnings,  grew  in  wickedness, 
until  at  length  the  calamities,  the  evils, 
the  tragical  deaths,  the  civil  wars,  and 
judgments  of  many  kinds  came  upon  the 
tribes  as  a  flood,  and  they  were  taken 
captives  by  Shalmaneser  into  Assyria. 

It  was  also  the  same  with  the  people  of 
Jiidah,  for  though  this  kingdom  had  re- 
ceived great  strength  from  those  who  re- 
sorted to  it  from  the  other  tribes,  yet  Re- 
hoboam  fell  into  idolatry,  and  forsook  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  all  Israel  with  him 
(II  Chron.  12:  1).  The  Lord  then  suffer- 
ed him  and  his  people  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Shishak  King  of  Egypt,  who 
with  a  mighty  army  took  the  cities,  and 
plundered  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of 
all  the  riches  which  David  and  Solomon 
had  treasured   up  there. 

This  army  consisted  of  twelve  hundred 
chariots,  and  three  score  thousand  horse- 
men; and  the  people  were  without  num- 
ber that  came  with  Shishak  out  of  Egypt. 

The  prophet  Shemaiah  came  to  Eeho- 
boam  and  said  to  him,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Ye  have  forsaken  me,  and  therefore 
have  I  also  left  yoii  in  the  hand  of  Shi- 
shak. (II  Chron.  12:  1-5).  The  people  of 
Judah  finally  repented  and  the  anger  of 
the  Lord  was  turned  away,  but  during  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  the  people  again  walked 
in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and 
made  molten  images  for  Baalim  (II  Chron. 
28:2),  nor  did  he  stop  there  but  carried 
his  wicked  practices  to  that  extent  that 
he  burnt  his  children  in  fire. 

After  the  deatli  of  this  ungodly  prince, 
his  son,  Hezekiah  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent 
that  Moses  hail  made,  to  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  did  burn  incense  (II  Kings 
18:  4.) 

('poll    Manasseh,     the    wicked    son    of 
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Hezekiah,  coming  to  the  throne  the  hiw 
of  God  was  again  trampled  lapon,  and 
everything  commanded  in  this  law  was 
forbidden  hy  Manasseh. 

A  great    reformatiou  for  tjood  was  ac- 


complished by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  but 
in  time  the  power  of  godliness  was  again 
lost,  and  the  Jews  became  divided  into 
the  variont?  sects  that  existed  during  the 

Savior's  ministry. 
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Is  it  not  strange  that  so  soon  as  the 
children  of  Israel  had  been  delivered 
from  the  cruelty  of  their  Egyptian  mas- 
ters they  again  returned  to  idol  worship? 
They  seemed  to  forget  that  they  had  been 
led  through  the  wilderness  by  a  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire,  that  went  before  them  in 
their  travels.  This  cloud  had  covered  the 
mountain  where  Moses  received  the  di- 
vine commands,  but  the  Israelites  seemed 
to  lose  faith  in  it  as  a  divine  guide  so 
they  sought  Aaron  to  make  them  an  idol. 

He  granted  their  requests  and  collected 
the  ear-rings  and  jewels  which  the  f)eo- 
ple  had  previously  demanded  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Aaron  cast  the  gold  into  a  mould,  and 


shaped  it  into  a  calf,  which  form  may 
have  been  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
ox,  Apis. 

Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  had 
two  golden  calves  and  set  up  one  at  Beth- 
el, and  the  other  at  Dan  (I  Kings  12:  28- 
32),  and  proclaimed  "these  are  thy  gods, 
O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt."  The  kings  of  Assyria 
finally  destroyed  these  idols;  the  calf  of 
Bethel  was  taken  to  Babylon  by  Shalma- 
neser,  and  the  one  at  Dan  was  taken'  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  at  the  time  Galilee  was 
invaded. 

Frank   Van  C'ott. 

Cto  be  continued.) 


WHAT  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SHOULD  CONTAIN. 


HE  work  of  the  Sunday  School 
being  essentially  religious,  the 
Sunday  School  library  should  be 
made  up  of  books  devoted  to  religious 
topics  in  part  or  in  whole,  and  sufficient 
care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the  list 
to  name  the  volumes  whose  leaves  con- 
tain no  blemish  of  infidelity.  Primarily 
the  Latter-day  Saints  Sunday  School  is 
an  academy  of  "Mormonism."  Not  one 
word  should  ever  be  uttered  in  Sunday 
School  that  can  be  construed  as  casting 
even  the  slightest  shadow  upon  any 
principle  of  the  Gospel,  nor  should  the 
Sunday  School  library  contain  a  single 
volume  within  the  cover  of  which  are  to 
be  found  a  word  in  support  of  such  oral 
declaration.  While  the  spoken  word 
may  be  remembered  by  only  those  vi- 
tally interested,  the  written  word  is  a 
continuous  remind ?r  of  the  idea  it  stands 
for,  and  unless    such    idea  be    in  strict 


accord  with  the  Gospel  teachings,  it  is 
entirely  out  of  place  when  offered  in  sup- 
port of  or  suiDplementing  such  teachings. 
Clear  conception  of  Gospel  principles  is 
not  acquired  without  constant  effort,  and 
it  is  so  easy  to  mix  error  with  truth  that 
special  pains  must  needs  be  taken  in 
treating  Gospel  truths,  to  keep  them  un- 
tarnished. 

When  we  have  listed  those  books  con- 
sidered standard  in  our  Church,  then,  at 
the  very  best,  we  can  but  supplement 
them;  it  therefore  appears  patent  that 
the  Latter-day  Saints  Sunday  School 
library  shall  be  like  no  other;  it  has  a 
place  essentially  its  own,  and  thus  any 
method  followed  in  collecting  other  li- 
braries could  not,  without  danger,  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  li- 
brary in  question.  Here,  then,,  we  must 
establish  our  own  precedent. 

Unchallenged,  the  scriptures  are  placed 
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as  the  great  corner  stone,  nay  the  entire 
foundation,  the  foundation  a,a;ainst  which 
the  religions  storms  of  ages  have  beat 
without  avail.  And  let  us  not  consider 
it  our  duty  to  apologize  for  the  Good 
Book,  saying  we  have  selected  it  because 
of  its  literary  merits,  or  because  it  is  an 
ancient  history,  or  for  any  other  cause 
other  than  that  of  its  being  the  Holy 
Bible.     So  also  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Upon  a  foundation  without  blemish  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  suggest  the 
erection  of  a  superstructure  of  faultless 
material.  Of  course,  our  next  step,  it 
would  seem,  would  be,  the  selection  of  a 
fit  '"Life  of  Christ,"  and  few  indeed  are 
the  works  upon  this  much-written  sub- 
ject that  are  without  defect,  and  only 
then  the  use  of  diligence  and  care  can 
this  one  of  the  most  essential  volumes  be 
obtained.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
a  work  presumed  to  portray  His  life,  em- 
anating from  any  source  other  than  that 
of  inspiration,  wiU  fail  to  come  up  to 
the  standard  required. 

Our  Doctrine  and  Covenants  is  co-essen- 
tial with  these  mentioned,  and  should  be 
supplied  in  such  numbers  as  to  justify 
teachers  in  urging  the  student  to  make  it 
his  one  unfailing  source  of  information 
upon  individual  conduct  and  duty.  The 
Lord  has  been  good  to  give  us  this  book. 

These,  then,  should  form  the  beginning 
— and  by  no  means  a  small  beginning 
either.  It  now  becomes  easy  to  consider 
as  essential  all  of  our  Church  publica- 
tions as  supplementary,  as  well  as  works 
not  necessarily  Cliurch  works  —  those 
contributions  to  our  literature  from  the 
pens  of  our  "Mormon"  writers.  And 
surely  the  list  is  not  a  meagre  one.  We 
have  in  it  volumes  of  distinct  merit  from 
a  literary  standpoint  upon  historical, 
biographical  and  scientific  subjects,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
ever  written  in  songs  of  the  heart  and 
songs  of  the  soul. 


Next  should  be  included  our  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  periodicals;  "Journal  of  Dis- 
courses" might  with  propriety  be  consid- 
ered with  them.  Juvenile  Instructor, 
"Contributor,"  "Millennial  Star,"  etc., etc. 
These,  I  take  it,  are  among  our  most  val- 
uable publications,  and  need  no  further 
recommendation  than  the  mere  mention 
of  the  title.  I  would  here  suggest,  too, 
the  acquisition  of  current  numbers  of 
such  of  these  periodicals  as  are  now  jDub- 
lished. 

Beyond  the  works  just  considered,  we 
should  venture  with  much  caution.  The 
domain  is  vast,  and  its  exploration  may  be 
accomplished  but  by  few;  while  our  ob- 
ject, it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  selec- 
tion of  books  suitable  for  a  Latter-day 
Saints'  Sunday  School  library.  To  go 
over  the  field  in  this  paper  would  seem 
out  of  i^lace,  but  it  may  again  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Gospel  must  be  our  standard 
of  measurement,  and  only  those  works 
that  can  be  endorsed  without  reservation, 
upon  this  basis,  may  be  considered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  song  books  are 
not  included  as  coming  properly  under 
the  head  of  library  books,  yet,  to  the  very 
nature  of  our  religion  they  are  books 
which  contain  much  of  the  revealed  Gos- 
pel. 

The  Sunday  School  library,  then,  is 
formed  to  supplement  the  study  of  the 
Gospel — to  aid  in  establishing  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God.  Only  volumes 
bearing  the  hall  mark  of  truth  may  be 
accepted.  The  Bible  as  the  Book  of 
books  should  form  the  basis  of  our  col- 
lection, and  from  it  we  will  proceed 
with,  caution  and  jiidgment,  selecting 
first  "Mormon"  publications,  including 
current  numbers  of  our  periodicals.  After 
these,  the  constant  query  must  be,  "Does 
it  contain  nothing  but  the  truth?" 

In  short,  the  Sunday  School  library 
will  be  a  power,  not  because  of  the  great 
number  of  books    it  contains,   nor  of  its 
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great  subject  latitude,  but  because  each 
volume  is  a  carefully  selected  supplement 
to  the  study  of  the  plan  of  life  and  salva- 
tion. That  we  might  build  our  lives  to 
this    23lan,   the    School    has   been  insti- 


tuted, and  that  it  might  be  a  more 
potent  factor  to  this  end  its  library  has 
been  established. 

H.  H.  Broomhead. 


I 


T  has  been  said, 
the  man,"  also  that  "Mind  makes 
the  man;"  but  perhaps  truer  than 
either  of  these  is  the  saying,  '"Home 
makes  the  man."  For  home  training  in- 
cludes not  only  the  polishing  of  manners 
and  tutoring  of  mind,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  the  foundation  of  all 
that  goes  to  make  successful  men  and 
women. 

The  lives  of  all  men  have  been  power- 
fully influenced  by  the  moral  training  and 
surroundings  of  their  boyhood  years. 
Man  enters  the  world  helpless  and  entire- 
ly dependent  upon  those  about  him  for 
nurture  and  culture.  His  education  be- 
gins from  his  first  breath;  and  from  that 
time  on,  those  about  him  are  to  a  very 
great  degree,  responsible  for  the  infliiences 
and  surroi;ndings  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  delicate  organism.  In  one  sense, 
"We  are  what  our  environments  make 
us."  It  is  in  childhood  that  the  mind  is 
most  open  to  impressions,  and  ready  to 
be  "kindled  by  sparks  that  fall  into  it." 

Milton  says,  "The  childhood  shows  the 
man,  as  morning  shows  the  day." 

Homes  are  the  nurseries  of  children 
who  grow  up  into  men  and  women,  and 
who  will  be,  to  a  marked  extent  at  least. 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  power  that 
has  governed  them.  Where  the  spirit  of 
love  and  duty  pervades  the  home,  where 
the  daily  life  is  honest  and  virtuous, 
where  the  government  is  firm  and   kind. 


HOME  INFLUENCE. 

Manners  make     ^'^  may  expect  to  find  children  capable  of 


following,  as  years  advance,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  wise,  sacrificing  parents. 
It  is  natural  for  children  to  do  what  they 
see  others  do.  Therefore  in  the  home 
should  nothing  be  done  or  said  that  par- 
ents would  feel  sorry  to  have  their  chil- 
dren imitate.  The  sermon  of  the  friar 
who  preached  honesty  when  he  had  a 
stolen  goose  in  his  sleeve  was  not  of  much 
value  or  force. 

George  Herbert,  in  speaking  upon  the 
rearing  of  a  child,  says,  "One  good  moth- 
er is  worth  one  hundred  school  masters." 
The  father  may  be  the  brain  and  judg- 
ment, but  the  mother  is  the  grace  and 
feeling.  The  best  women  have  done 
their  best  work  through  affection.  Man's 
duty,  it  seems,  generally  speaking,  is  to 
govern  the  intellect,  while  woman's  is  to 
cultivate  the  feeling  which,  after  all,  is 
the  main  factor  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. 

The  good  home  is  the  best  of  schools, 
not  only  for  youth  but  for  the  more  aged. 
There  young  and  old  best  learn  cheerful- 
ness, patience,  self  control,  and  the  spirit 
of  service  and  duty.  Many  of  the  world's 
greatest  men  attribute  their  rise  and  suc- 
cess in  life  to  the  training  they  received 
from  their  mother's  knee.  "There  is  no 
place  like  home."  Love  at  home  makes 
beauty  all  around. 

31<iry  n.  P(irr<iH. 
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WHAT  THE  WORLD  WANTS 

Men  who  can  not  be  bought. 

Men  whose  word  is  their  bond. 

Men  who  put  character  above  wealth. 

Men  who  "would  rather  be  right  than  be  pres- 
ident." 

Men  who  will  not  lose  their  individuality  in  a 
crowd. 

Men  who  will  not  think  anything  protitable 
that  is  dishonest. 

Men  who  will  be  as  honest  in  small  things  as 
in  great  things. 

Men  who  will  make  no  compromise  with  ques- 
tionable things. 

Men  whose  ambitions  are  not  contined  to  their 
own  selfish  desires. 

Men  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  private  inter 
ests  for  the  public  good. 

Men  of  courage,  who  are  not  cowards  in  any 
part  of  their  natures. 

Men  who  are  larger  than  their  business,  who 
overtop  their  vocation. 

Men  who  will  give  thirty-six  inches  for  a  yard 
and  thirty-two  quarts  for  a  bushel. 

Philanthropists  who  will  not  let  their  right 
hand  know  what  their  left  hand  is  doing. 

Men  who  will  not  have  one  brand  of  honesty 
for  business  purposes  and  another  for  private 
life. 

Young  men  who  will  be  true  to  their  highest 
ideals  in  spite  of  the  sneers  and  laughter  of 
their  companions. 

Statesmen  who  will  not  pack  caucases,  pull 
wires,  or  be  influenced  in  their  policy  by  per- 
sonal motives. 

Magnanimous  souls  who  do  not  look  upon 
everybody  they  meet  for  the  possible  use  they 
may  be  to  them. 

Men  who  are  true  to  their  friends  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,  in  adversity  as  well 
as  in  prosperity. 

Single-hearted  people  who  do  not  look  at 
every  proposition  from  the  point  of  view  of 
"What  is  there  in  it  for  me?" 

Young  men  and  women  who  can  stand  erect 
and  independent  while  others  bow  and  fawn 
and  cringe  for  place  and  power. 

Men  who  do  not  believe  that  shrewdness, 
sharpness,  cunning  and  long-headedness  are  the 
best  qualities  for  winning  success. 

Lawyers  who  will  not  persuade  clients  to 
bring  suits  merely  to  si|ueeze  fees  out  of  them 
when  they  know  very  well  that  they  have  no 
chance  of  winning. 

Men  who  have  the  courage  to  do  their  duty 


ill  silence  and  obscurity  while  others  about 
them  win  wealth  and  notoriety  by  neglecting 
sacred  obligations. 

Men  who  are  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  stand 
for  the  truth  when  it  is  unpoplar,  who  can  say 
"no"  with  emphasis,  although  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  say  "yes." 

Men  who  have  the  courage  to  wear  thread- 
bare clothes  and  to  live  simply  and  plainly,  if 
necessary,  while  their  competitors  revel  in  lux- 
ury purchased  by  crooked  methods. 

Men  who  have  gained  such  complete  control 
of  themselves  that  they  can  pass  through  the 
most  exasperating  situations  without  doing  or 
saying  an  unpleasant  thing,  without  losing  their 
temper  or  flying  off  their  center. 

Success. 


THE  OTHER  FELLOW'S  JOB. 

There's  a  craze  among  us  mortals,  that  is  cruel 

hard  to  name, 
Wheresoe'er  you  find  a  human,  you  find  the  case 

the  same; 
You  may  seek  among  the  worst  of   men,  or  seek 

among  the  best, 
And  you'll  find  that  every  person  is  precisely  like 

the  rest. 
Each  believes  that  his  real  calling  is  along  some 

other  line. 
Than  the  one  at  which  he's  working, — take,  for 

instance,  yours  and   mine; 
From   the    meanest    "me-too"    creature  to   the 

leader  of  the  mob. 
There's  a  universal  craving  for  "the  other  fel- 
low's job." 

There  are  millions  of  positions  in  the' bus}'  world 

today, 
Each  a   drudge  to  him  who  holds  it,  but  to  him 

who  doesn't  play; 
Every  farmer's  broken-hearted  that  in  youth  he 

missed  his  call. 
While  that  same  unhappy  farmer  is  the  envy  of 

us  all. 
Any  task  you  care  to  mention  seems  a  vastly  bet- 
ter lot 
Than    the    one  especial   something   which   you 

happen  to  have  got. 
There's  but  one  sure  way   to   smother   Envy's 

heartache  and  her  sob; 
Keep   too  busy  at  your  own  to  want  "the  other 

fellow's  job." 

Selected, 
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pioneer  day  and  butterflies. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Monday,  July  25,  1904. 

Dear  Childeex: — Last  evening,  in 
our  Twentieth  Ward  meeting.  President 
J.  Golden  Kimball  told  us  we  fail  to  re- 
member and  honor  our  Pioneer  fathers 
and  mothers  as  we  should  do  I  resolved 
to  improve  in  this  regard,  and  this  morn- 
ing I  arose  early,  took  a  walk  to  the 
cemetery  (aboiit  a  mile)  and  paid  a  quiet, 
reverential  visit  to  the  graves  of  my  own 
■  dear  parents,  and  others  who  are  loved 
and  honored  for  their  good  works  and 
noble  lives. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  grave  yard,  a  very 
beautiful  butterfly,  tiitting  before  me  and 
resting  every  now  and  then  on  grass  or 
flower,  caught  my  attention.  Its  gauzy 
wings  were  of  the  most  delicate  yellow 
tint,  with  tiny  bright  blue  dots  on  them. 
The  dainty  creature  danced  playfully 
along  in  front  of  me,  as  if  it  knew  its 
beauty  gave  me  pleasiare  and  it  enjoyed 
being  sociable  and  kind.  And  as  1 
watched  it  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
time  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl  and 
first  noticed  butterflies.  That  was  when 
our  pioneer  fathers  and  mothers  were  not 
old  people,  when  LTtah  was  a  very  young 
country  with  few  settlements  and  not 
many  hoxxses— I  remembered  a  little 
school  book  that  was  given  to  me  by  a  be- 
loved sister,  who   has    been   dead    many 


years,  and  that  one  short  poem  in  it  was 
about  butterflies.  And  I  said  to  myself, 
"Was  it  that  poem  I  wonder,  that  first 
caused  me  to  watch  butterflies  with  de- 
light, and,  perhaps,  to  carefully  avoid 
giving  the  slightest  pain  to  any  living 
thing."  As  I  thought  the  matter  over,  I 
concluded  thdt  the  little  poem  certainly 
must  bave  done  me  good,  and  that  the 
readers  of  the  Letter-Box  would  likely  be 
interested  in  seeing  it.  My  little  book 
was  read  and  re-read  until  I  knew  it  by 
heart,  and  I  shall  give  you  the  poem  from 
memory. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 

"Butterflies  are  pretty  things. 

Prettier  than  you  or  I; 
See  the  colors  on  their  wings. 

Who  would  hurt  a  butterfly?. 

"Softly,  softly,  girls  and  boys! 

He'll  come  near  us  by  and  by; 
Here  he  is,  don't  make  a  noise! 

We'll  not  hurt  you,  butterfly. 

"Not  to  hurt  a  living  thing, 

Let   all   young   children   try; 
See,  again  he's  on  the  wing! 

Goodbye,  pretty  butterfly." 


JUST  SUPPOSE. 

It  all  the  lads  and  lasses  should  remember  for  a 

day. 
To  do  their  errands  and  their  tasks  as  surely 

as  their  play. 
Should  hang  their  hats  and  jackets  up,  and  put 

awav  their  tovs, 
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Should  remember  that  the  garden  is  the  place 

to  make  a  noise — 
Why,  what  a-  very  pleasant   world   for  mothers 

this  would  be! 
How  very  many  happy  mother-faces  we  should 

see! 
For   children    don't     remember,   as    everybody 

knows, 
But  if  the  children  should — why— just  suppose! 

If  all  the  children's  mothers  turned  forgetful  in 

a  day, 
If   instead  of  taking  care   of  toys,   they   threw 

them  all  away. 
Forgot  to  bake  the  cookies,  and  forgot  the  tales 

to  tell. 
Forgot  to  kiss  the  aching  bumps  and  make  the 

bruises  well — 
Why,  what  a  very  dreary  world  for  children  this 

would  be! 
How    very   many  melancholy   little  folks   we'd 

see! 
For  mothers  all  remember,  as  everybody  knows, 
But  if  the  mothers  shouldn't — why — just   sup- 
pose! 

Selected. 

THE   LETTER-BOX. 
A  Good  Story. 

Fairview.  Wyoming. 
The  story  which  I  have  selected  and 
now  send  to  you,  entitled,  "A  strong 
Temptation,"  I  should  like  to  see  printed 
in  the  Juvenile  Instructoe,  for  the  ben- 
efit it  may  be  to  some  of  the  young  folks 
of  Zion.  Hoping  it  may  be  suitable  in 
your  mind  for  publication. 

RoLLAN  L.  Alleed,  age  15  years. 

A  young  man,  or  rather,  boy,  for  he  was 
not  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  great  mercantile  establishments 
of  New  York.  An  orphan  and  poor,  he 
must  rise,  if  he  rose  at  all,  by  his  own  ex- 
erticms.  His  handsome,  honest  face,  and 
free,  cordial  manner  won  him  the  friend- 
ship of  all  his  fellow  laborers,  and  many 
were  the  invitations  he  received  to  join 
them  in  the  club-room,  in  the  theatre,  and 
even  the  bar-room.  But  Alfred  Harris  had 
the  pure  teachings  of  a  Christian  mother 


to  withhold  him  from  rushing  headlong 
into  dissipation  and  vice,  and  all  the  per- 
suasions of  his  comrades  could  not  induce 
him  to  join  them  in  such  scenes.  He 
feared  the  consequences. 

One  evening,  one  of  his  fellow  clerks, 
George  Warren,  the  most  high-toned  and 
moral  one  among  them,  invited  Alfred  to 
go  home  with  him  to  supper  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  his  family.  The  boy 
gladly  assented,  for  he  spent  many  lonely 
evenings,  with  only  his  books  and  his 
thoughts  for  company. 

He  foiind  his  friend's  family  very  social 
and  entertaining.  Mrs.  Warren,  the  moth- 
er, was  a  pleasant,  winning,  I  might  al- 
most say,  fascinating  woman,  one  of  the 
kind  whose  every  little  speech  seems  of 
consequence,and  whose  every  act  is  praise- 
worthy. Mr.  Warren  was  a  cheery,  social 
gentleman,  fond  of  telling  stories,  and 
amusing  young  people.  And  George's 
sister,  Jessie — how  shall  I  describe  her? 
A  girl  about  Alfred's  own  age,  a  half- 
bashful,  half-saucy,  dimpled-faced,  rosy- 
cheeked  maiden,  sparkling  with  wit  and 
pleasantry,  and  pretty  enough  for  any 
young  man  to  fall  in  love  with  at  first 
sight. 

This  was  Mr.  Warren's  family,  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  Alfred  was  charmed 
with  them.  They  were  not  very  wealthy 
people,  but  were  in  easy  circtimstances, 
and  on  a  promising  road  to  fortune.  Al- 
fred very  soon  felt  as  well  acquainted 
with  them  all  as  if  he  had  known  them 
for  years.  The  supper  was  delicious, 
especially  to  a  boy  whose  small  salary 
could  afford  him  only  the  plainest  liv- 
ing. 

After  supper  wine  was  brought  in.  Mrs. 
Warren  poured  it  out  herself,  and  with  a 
winning  smile  passed  a  glass  of  the 
sparkling  liquid  to  their  guest.  Alfred 
took  it  with  some  hesitation,  but  did  not 
raise  it  to  his  lips.  Each  of  the  family 
held   a    glass,    waiting    to   pledge   their 
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visitor.  But  Alfred  feared  to  drink  it. 
He  set  the  goblet  on  the  table  while  a 
burning  flush  overspread  his  face. 

"What!  Do  you  not  drink  wine?"  asked 
Mrs.  Warren,  in  her  pleasant  tones. 

'•I  have  been  taught  not  to  drink  it,'' 
said  Alfred. 

"You  have  had  good  teaching,  I  doubt 
not,"  said  the  lady,  "and  I  honor  you  for 
respecting  it ;  but  I  think  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference where  and  in  what  company  you 
take  it.  I  should  not  be  willing  for 
George  to  go  into  a  bar-room  in  company 
with  dissipated  young  men,  and  call  for 
wine,  but  at  home  in  the  family  circle  it 
is  diiferent.  A  moderate  use  of  wine  never 
hurts  any  one.  It  is  only  when  carried  to 
excess  that  it  is  injurious.  You  had  bet- 
ter drink  yours.  So  little  as  that  will 
never  hurt  you. 

Jessie  was  sitting  by  Alfred.  She  took 
up  the  glass  he  had  set  on  the  table  and 
gave  it  to  him  with  a  charming  smile. 

"Drink  it  for  my  sake,"  she  said. 

Again  he  took  the  goblet  in  his  hand. 
The  glowing  wine  was  tempting,  but  the 
faces  around  him  were  more  tempting 
still.  He  raised  it  toward  his  lips.  But 
at  that  moment  there  rose  Up  before  him 
a  pale,  sweet  face,  with  pleading  eyes — 
the  face  of  his  mother  in  heaven.  The 
boy  set  down  the  glass  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  in  firm  tones  he  said: 

"I  cannot  drink  it.  It  was  my  mother's 
dying  request  that  I  should  never  taste  of 
wine,  and  if  I  disregard  it  now,  I  fear 
greater  temptations  will  follow.  You 
must  pardon  my  seeming  discourtesy,  but 
I  cannot  drink  it." 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  little  circle. 
None  spoke  for  several  minutes.  Then 
Mrs.  Warren  said,  in  a  voice  choked  with 
emotion: 

"Forgive  me,  my  boy,  for  tempting  you 
to  violate  your  conscience.  Would  that 
all  young  men  would  show  as  high  a 
sense  of  duty." 


All  members  of  the  family  put  down 
their  wine,  untasted. 

"The  boy  is  right,"  said  Mr.  Warren. 
"Drinking  wine  leads  to  deeper  potations. 
We  have  done  wrong  in  setting  such  an 
example  before  our  children.  Here. 
Ellen,"  he  called  to  the  servant,  "take 
away  this  decanter." 

And,  as  the  table  was  cleared  of  the 
wine  and  glasses,  '  Mr.  Warren  said, 
solemnly : 

"Now  here,  in  the  presence  of  you  all, 
I  make  a  solemn  vow  never  to  have  any 
more  wine  on  my  table,  or  drink  it  my- 
self, as  a  beverage ;  and  may  my  influence 
and  precepts  be  as  binding  on  my  chil- 
dren as  the  request  of  this  boy's  mother 
is  to  him." 

And  Mrs.  Warren  softly  responded: 

"x4.men!" 

Mr.  Warren  turned  to  Alfred. 

"We  are  not  drunkards  or  wine-bibbers 
here,  my  boy.  I  have  always  preached 
temperance,  but  I  have  never  realized  be- 
fore how  an  occasional  glass  of  wine,  if 
partaken  of  in  good  society,  could  injure. 
I  see  it  now.  If  a  person  can  drink  one 
glass,  he  can  drink  another,  and  yet  an- 
other, and  it  is  hard  to  know  just  where 
to  draw  the  line,  I  thank  you  for  this  les- 
son. I  will  show  that  I  have  as  much 
manliness  as  a  mere  boy.  My  children 
will  you  follow  my  example,  and  pledge  to 
abstain  totally  from  wine  as  a  beverao-e?" 

"We  will,  father,"  was  the  response. 

This  pledge  was  never  broken  by  any 
of  the  family,  and  never  did  Alfred  Har- 
ris have  cause  to  regret  that  he  resisted 
the  temptation  to  drink  one  glass  of 
wine. 

Years  afterward,  when  he  was  a  pros- 
perous and  wealthy  merchant,  and  sweet 
Jessie  Warren  was  his  wife,  they  often 
spoke  of  the  consequences  which  might 
have  followed,  had  he  yielded  to  that  one 
temptation;  and  Jessie  tries  to  impress  as 
firm  principles    upon    the    minds  of  her 
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children  as  her  husband's  mother  instill- 
ed into  the  heart  of  her  boy. 


Mama  Dead  And  Brother  Killed 

HoYTSViLLE,  Summit  Co.,  Utah. 
I  enjoy  reading  the  little  letters  so 
much  that  I  thought  I  would  write  one. 
I  am  ten  years  old  and  my  mama  died 
when  I  was  eleven  months  old.  I  live 
with  my  grandpa  and  grandma,  and  they 
are  very  kind  to  me.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  Primary  and  like  them  very 
much.  I  have  three  sisters  and  three 
brothers,  but  one  brother  was  killed  by 
a  wagon  running  over  him,  and  we  miss 
him  very  much. 

Your  new  friend, 

Mabel  Mills. 


Meeting  House  Burned. 

Dempsey,  Idaho. 
We    are    not   having    Sunday   School 
here  at  present,  for  a  short  time  ago  our 
meeting  house  burned  down.     We  are  all 
very  sorry   and  hope  we  shall  soon  have 
another.      There  are  seventeen  brothers 
and  sisters  of  us.      Oar  papa  owns  a  saw- 
mill,  and   sometimes  we   can   help   him 
in  his  work.      We  love  to  help  our  papa 
and  our  mama.     And  when  we  have  time 
for  play,  it  is  fun  to  play  on  the  sawdust. 
Your  little  friends, 
Claeen'ce  Toleman, 
Minnie  Sadie  Toleman. 


No  Primary  Meetings. 

CoLLiNSTON,  Utah. 
I  like  to  read  the  children's  letters  from 
the  different  places.  We  have  Sunday 
School  with  about  fifteen  members.  My 
mother  is  my  teacher.  My  sister  next 
older  than  me  was  five  years  old  when  I 
was  born.     I   am  nine   years  old.      We 


have  a  baby  brother  three  months  old.  He 
had  whooping  cough,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  taken  to  fast  meeting  to  be  blessed,  and 
we  did  not  know  whether  he  would  live,  so 
papa  blessed  him  and  named  him  at  home. 
He  was  named  for  our  grandpa,  J.  C 
Wright,  who  used  to  live  in  Brigham  City. 
We  have  no  Primary  here,  and  we  do  not 
have  the  sacrament  in  Sunday  School. 
'  Horace  Dabwin  Ensign. 

e 

Haying  Time. 

Yost,  Utah. 
We  live  seven  miles  from  the  meeting 
house,  but  we  go  to  meetings  and  Sunday 
School  whenever  we  can.  Last  summer  I 
was  very  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  for  four 
weeks.  The  Elders  came  and  adminis- 
tered to  me  and  I  got  well,  and  I  thank 
the  Lord.  My  oldest  sister  takes  music 
lessons.  We  are  putting  up  hay  now.  I 
am  ten  years  old. 

Sarah  Bronson. 


0 


A  Fine  Orchard. 

Provo  Bench,  Utah. 
I  am  eight  years  old.  I  have  three  lit- 
tle sisters  and  a  baby  brother.  •  I  am  the 
oldest  child.  We  have  a  fine  orchard, 
when  it  is  in  full  bloom,  it  look^  like  a 
large  flower  garden.  My  parents  are 
Latter-day  Saints.  They  have  taken  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  ever  since  I  was 
born.     Papa  reads  it  to  the  family. 

Aetell  Stratton. 


Famii,    Deaths. 

Grovee,  Wayne  Co.,  Utah. 
I  will  write  and  tell  you  about  mama. 
She  died  on  the  25th  of  March,  about 
two  weeks  before  my  little  brother  was 
buried.  And  a  year  ago  my  little  sister 
Ellen  died.     I  have   had  two  uncles  die 


OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
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within  the  year,  their  names  were  Erd 
Stewart  and  Charles  Forsythe.  and  my 
little  cousin,  Edna  Hanks,  died  last  Jan- 
uary. It  seemed  hard  to  part  with  them 
all.  But  we  know  our  Heavenly  Father 
does  all  things  right.  I  have  two  little 
brothers,  Earl  and  Willie,  and  a  little  sis- 
ter, EfBe.  Papa  and  we  children  live 
with  Grandma  Stewart.  She  is  very  kind 
to  us  all,  and  we  love  her  so  much.  I  am 
cen  years  old. 

Fannie  May  Stewart. 

Note. 

A  little  friend  in  Ogden  writes  a  neat, 
well-spelled  letter.  Says  she  has  written 
once  before,  but  her  letter  was  not  pub- 
lished. This  note  is  to  tell  her  and 
many  others  that  probably  the  reason  her 
letters  and  theirs  do  not  appear  in  the 
Letter-Box  is  because  she  writes  of  noth- 
ing but  herself,  and  they  do  the  same. 
The  letters  are  more  attractive  and  there- 
fore more  apt  to  be  given  a  place  in  the 
Instructor  if  they  contain  some  items 
of  more  general  interest  than  just  that 
the  writer  is  or  is  not  a  Latter-day  Saint, 
and  likes  Sunday  School,  etc.,  and  has 
perhaps,  so  many  brothers  and  sisters. 
Each  little  writer  should  think  hard  and 
try  to  tell  something  that  none  of  the 
other  children  have  written.  Pleasant 
things  are  better  to  think  and  write  about 
than  sad  ones. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 

SMILES. 

It  was  her  first  view  of  icicles:  "O 
mother,"  she  said,  "come  and  look  at  the 
sticks  of  rain." 

"Grandfather,"  said  a  little  girl,  "I  saw 
something  this  morning  rimning  across 
the  kitchen  floor  without  any  legs.  Giiess 
what  it  was."  "I  give  it  up;  what  was  it?" 
"Water,"  she  triumphantly  answered. 


Teacher:  "What  is  the  difference  in 
meaning  between  the  words  'sufficient,' 
and  'enough?'"  Tommy:  "'Sufficient'  is 
when  mother  thinks  it's  time  for  me  to 
stop  eating  pudding;  'enough'  is  when  I 
think  it  is." 

The  word  "orphan"  occurred  in  the 
Sunday  School  lesson.  The  teacher  asked 
if  any  of  the  boys  in  the  class  knew  what 
an  orphan  was.  There  was  no  response. 
Thinking  to  help  the  little  fellows  to 
search  out  the  right  answer,  she  said: 

"Why,  children,  I'm  an  orphan;  now, 
can't  you  tell  me  what  an  orphan  is?" 

Up  went  the  hand  of  a  little  boy. 

"All  right,  Johnnie,"  said  the  teacher, 
"that's  a  good  boy.  You  tell  us  what  an 
orphan  is." 

"An  orphan,"  replied  the  little  fellow, 
"is  a  young  lady  what  wants  to  get  mar- 
ried and  can't." 

& 
THE  LOST  DOLL. 

Once  I  had  a  sweet  little  doll, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world; 
Her  cheeks  were  so  red  her  brow  so  white, 
And  her  hair  was  so  neatly  curled. 

But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll, 
As  I  plaved  in  the  yard  one  day; 

And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week, 
But  I  never  could  find  where  she  lay. 

Then  I  found  my  little  doll, 
As  I  played  in  the  yard  one  day; 

Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed, 
For  her  paint  is  all  washed  iway. 

Her  arms  have  lieen  walked  ai.d  on  smashed; 

Her  hair's  not  the  least  hit  curled; 
Yet  for  old  times'  sake,  she  is  still 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 

A<hij)icd. 


TODAY. 

We  cannot  change  yesterday     that  is  clear 
Or  begin  on  tomorrow  until  it  is  here; 
So  all  that  is  left  for  you  and  for  me 
Is  to  make  today  as  sweet  as  can  be. 

Hrlrvf,;!. 


ON   THE  WAY  TO  GLORY. 


Words  by  J.  L.  Townsend. 


Music  by  E.   Beesley 
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Glory  is  In  -  tel  -  li  •  gence,  in  the  perfect  kingdom  Where  our  God  and  Father 
Glory  has  be-gin  ning  here,  when,  with  faith  in  Je  -  sus.  In  His  fold  we  gathtr 
Glory        is    advancement  here,  ov  -  er  -  com  -  ing  e  -  vil.    Gaining  strength  of  charac- 
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in    His      glory    reigns;    Where  His  Priesthood  ruling 
and  His  will    o  -  bey;        Where  His  Priesthood  ruling 
ter    ear  -  ly    in    youth;    Where  His  Priesthood  ruling 
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And  the  soul  ad-vanc  -  es    and  all    truth  attains. 
And  the  Ho  -  ly     Spirit  marlss  the  roy  -  al     way. 
And  by    rev   -   e  -  la-tion  we    have    light  and  truth. 
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On  the  way  to    glory.   On  the  way  to 
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glo  -  ry,    Je -sus says,  "I    am        the    way,"      And    we've  His  flag  un  -  furled     Ev' -  ry 
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day    we  watch  and  pray.  Soon  will  come  our  Savior    in    His    glor  -  y 
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Owing  to'the  increase  in  our  business, 
we  have  enlarged  our  store  and  fitted  it 
with  the  most  modern  fixtures  which  is 
in  keeping  with   our  up-to-date   line   of 

WATCHES,  SILVERWARE,  JEWELERY,  and 
OPTICAL  GOODS. 

It  will  give  us    a  pleasure  to  meet  our 
conference  friends.  ] 

John  Daynes'ijc  $on§,  :; 

ESTABLISHED  1862 

26  HainiSt.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Tou  are  Invited  to  visit  our  store 

JOHN  DAYNES  (f  SONS 

JEWELERS 
26  MAIN  ST. 
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BeDDett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 

SALT  UKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT. 


Send  them  your  orders  and  yon  will  be 
pleased  with  their  method  of  doing 
business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


WOOL  «™^  WARM. 

Ladies'  Wool  Waists  worth  $1.00  for  40c. 
Men's  Wool  Pants  worth  $5.00  for  $2.50 
Chindren's  Wool  Hose  worth  30o  for  20c. 
Knit  GarmentSjCotton  or  wool,mix8d  75o  up 

The  weather  is  changing, don't  take 
cold,  buy  everything  you  need  in 
wool  underwear,  hosiery,  blankets 
or  flannels  from  us.  We  are  the 
most  reliable  firm  in  all  kinds  of 
Woolen  Goods.  Ask  your  neighbor 
who  furnishes  the  cheapest  and  best 
assortment  of  Ladies'  and  Gents' 
Woolens  and  they  will  say 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

30  MAIN  STREET,      -     Salt  Lake  City 
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Daily  Trains  Each  Way  Between 
Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 


OREGON 

SHORT     LINE 

RMILROHD- 

All  Folnte  East,  West  and  North  reached  Tla 
Oregon  Short  Line. 

T.  M.  SOHITMACHEE,  Traffic  Mgl. 
D.   K.  BUHLET,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
D.  S.  SPKNOEU,  A.  Q.  P.  k  T.  A. 
Olty  Ticket  Office,  201  Main  Street,  Telaphone  ISO. 
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LEADS  THE  WORLD. 


. .     BEST  FOR  PARLOR  OR  CHURCH     .. 


SOLD  ONLT  BT 


I  CMYTOH  JIUSIC  GO.  ;i 

Headquarters  for 
Everything  Musical. 

JL      10SMAINST      J.  J.  DAYNES.  JR.,  Moa. 
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GI0D6  W6rnlK6  Elastic :: 

BOOK    CASE. 

It  grows  wi'h  your  library.     A  ByBtem  of  units.   <  • 
More  books  more  units.     Write  for  descriptive 
circulars.     Mail  ordars  giyen  prompt  attention,  i  ', 


I  H-  Dinuioodey  pat^nitare  Co.  j; 
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SALT  LAKE  THEATRE 

"WKEK   OKOCTOBERSd.    FREDERIC  BELASCO,  Presents 

fZLORENCe      pjOBERXS 

theTeatest    CONF^KRENCE    BILLS     "^"^""^^^'^ 

I(myp0  «*ij.n  n'npDtJDYfT  I  ro  ''Lorimer  Stoddard's    dramatization    of    Thomas 


Geo.  D.  Pjper,  Manager. 


Hardy's  novel. 


tl 


MARTA  of  the  LOWLANDS. ' '     ^  Spanish  romance  by  Angel  Guimera. 
Is/Iagnificent  Prodtictions,  Powerful  Company. 

Tvo  Great  Attractions  at  Dollar  Prices.  Matinees,  Wednesday  and  Satnrday. 
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THE    HAT    OUR    SPECIALTY 

DERBIES  AND  SOFT  GOODS. 


$3.00  and  $5.00  Qualities. 

MEN'S  FDRNISHIN6S, 


The  Newest  Novelties 
for  Correct  Dress. 


Brown,  Terry  &  Woodrott  Co. 

Proprietors  Troy  Laundry.  166  Main  St. 


It  SpeaKs  for  Itself. 


Our  work  has  a  national  reputation. 
None  compare  with  it  in 

sniris.  collars  and  Gulfs  | 


Phones 


Bell  192  and  193 
Ind.  193 


TROY  LADNDRY 


"The  Laundry  of  Quality." 


N.  B.— Agencies  in  all  large  towns 
Mall  U8  your  Collars  and  Cuffs. 


166  Main  St. 


